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PREFACE 


The Kashmir Council of Research was founded in 1975 at 
Srinagar. It aims at encouraging, promoting and fostering 
research in arts, humanities and field sciences. The council 
serves as a forum for discussion on various subjects of research, 
so as to give, proper direction for objective study and_ presenta- 
tion of facts. It is an academic body devoted to research and 
enquiry in different fields. In accordance with its objectivesy 
the Council organises seminars on various topics. The Council, 
secks to achieve the following objectives : 

(a) to promote and foster researches in the art, histor 
and culture of the people ; 

(b) to organise meetings, conferences, seminars and sym 
posia, and 

(c) to establish and maintain liason with national and 
inter-national research organisations. 


The structural organisation of the Council is solely deter- 
mined by the General Body of the members of the Council. 
The Executive Committee, which is constituted of the President 
of the Council, the Vice President, the Secretary, the Joint 
Secretary, Treasurer and seven other members, is elected dire- 
ctly by the members of the Council for a period of three years. 
Other subsidiary bodies and instrumentalities are constituted by 
the members in the General Body or by the President, where- 
ever he is vested with the power to do so in accordance with the 
rules of procedure laid down by the Constitution of the Council. 
The membership of the Council is open to all men of letters and 
scholars who contribute to the aims and objectives of the 
Council. The Council has reserved to itself the right and power 
to award fellowship to scholars who have done meritorious 
work in the field of research. 


It may be pointed out that the Kashmir Council of Re- 
search is a non-political, non-partisan and non-governmental 
organisation. 


le 


A significant motivation which underlines the oe = 
the Council is the Necessity to organise and institutional! i aha 
search and investigation in the art, culture and history tae 
people of Jammu and Kashmr State and the people inhal ate 
the adjoining parts of the country Where very yge oe et 
has so far been undertaken, It is genuinely felt tha hes 
areas in culture and history of the people of Jammu and Kashm : 
are still undiscovered and deserve keener attention of prices 
and researchers than they have so far received. An ill 
effort in this direction is not only expected to yield valua' a 
data and information about the culture and history of the ee 
but also prepare a sound basis for the understanding o 
dynamics of their Social frames as they obtain at present. 


In accordance With its 


4 , a 
objective. the Council organised 
@ seminar on “C, 


ec 
ultural Heritage of Kashmir”, at S. P. ee 
Srinagar, on the 25th, 26th and 27th of October, 1976. a 
Papers on various aspects of our history and culture were ive! 
Sented and discussed, Some valuable papers pvere ee a 
later on, when it was decided to compile and edit mae af 
one volume. The Council has already published Vol. I, 1 It is 
Peri: SaMmseMMEMCashinls Copacil: of Research, nat 
NOW proposed to Publish the Papers presented at the sem 


ime to 
puss. te Dapetshreceivedibywnemrdicrimmcard from iti 
time, 


Papers of the folio 
Present volume : 


1. Pandit JL.K, Jalali. 
Prof. Dr. T.N, Ganjoo 


Do 

3. Prof. Dr. Token D, Sumi. 
4. Dr. S.G. Nabi 
sh 
6. 


£ in the 
Wing scholars have teen included i 


Prof. Mohi-ud-din, 
Mohamad Amin Pandit. 
. Frof. Dr. Madhvi Yasin, 
5 Prof, K N. Dhar, 
9. Prof. Dr. Ghulam Hassan Khan, 


10. Prof. Miss Tasneem Bakhshi. 
he 


11. Prof. Dr. R-K.Koul Bhat. 
12. S.S. Gergan. 

13. Rachoo Isfindyar Khan. 
14. Prof Abdul Hamid Malik. 
15. Alhaj Mirza G.H. Beg Arif. 
16. Dr. Halim-un-Nisa. 

17. Dr. A.A. Shaw. 


The last paper included in this volume is by the Editor. 


The papers, selected for the persent volume are original 
studies both in their orientation and interpretation. It is hoped 
that the volume will provide the researcher as well as the scholar 
fresh lines of approach and also provide him with considerably 
rich and helpful references for further research and investigation. 
If that objective is achieved the purpose of the purpose of the 
publication will be deemed to have been fulfilled. 


F.M. Hassnain 


Srinagar, Kashmir 
May, 1980 


CHAPTER | 
Kashmir, Its People and their Language 


Pandit J.L.K. Jalali 


nd years before Christ. Naturally the 
India and their Tepresentatives,. religious, 
cultural, literary and Political ascribed any date within that 
outer limit to whatever they came across in the shape of arche- 
ological finds, old documents, architecture and the like, and so 
have our hoary Scriptures Vedas and Upanishads, Puranas and 
Itihasas been dated Notwithstanding other confirmed evidence 


to the contrary, though now the Mohenjo-Daro has upset all 
their calculations 


- and interpretations. So has happened with 
our Nilamatpurana, which has been credited with the date of 
700 AD. by Dy. Bun 


4 er, regardless of the fact that the seventh 
century in Kashmir Could not be an age when Puranas could be 
composed in view Of the inroads of Buddhism and the prevalence 

nd the internal evidence based on the events 
and happenings, tradition and the over-all cast of the story 
Telated in the Purana, Even as it is the Purana cannot but be 
considered to have been Written not later than 4th century B C., 
even though my Personal conviction is that it is of a much 
earlier date, and that the inclusion of Buddha Jayanti (Buddha 
Purnima of Vaisakha) is later interpolotion to conform to the 
general trend in Bharat about the Buddha as an avatara. This 
is corroborated by the fact that the rituals and customs mentio- 
ned in the Purana pertained to a period when they were obser- 


ved by the people of Kashmir and most of them had not fallen 
into disuse. 


Thousands upon thousands of years ago the VALLEY OF 
Kashmir was an inland Sea, which the Vedic Rishis (or Vedic 
Aryans) after they Were imported into the country, called 


my 
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Ssosaras or the Lake of Sati (goddess Uma the Hol Consort 
of Lort Shiva), On the shores of this big lake, on thea oF of 
the mosntains bordering it, on the land free from water. one 
lived a race of men historically known as Nagas who spreall 
out right from Nilakunda (Vernag) to down below what is now 
called Baramulla. Naga is a word of Naga origin which was 
adopted by the Vedic Aryans or Saraswats when at: the ex: cae 
bidding of his revered father. Maharshi Kashyapa, the chief of 
the Nagas, Nila, had invited him in fighting out the Pishachas- 
a contemptous name given by these Aryans to the non-Naga 
outsiders Who had occupied a portion of the desiccated Valley 
towards the lower reaches. The term Pishacha is even now 
used by the Kashmiris in Jatelling or addressing a low, mean 
and worthless fellow. The Pishachas were in fact People who 
had crossed over the mountains in the north from Dardistan 
and until they were ousted or annihilated in the Naga-Pishacha 
dynastic war, had virtually established themselves as rivals to 
the Nagas. 


The Nilamat-purana records that at the request of his son Nila 
the Sage Kashyapa after his pilgrimage to the shrines and tirthas 
of Bharata agreed to have the Big Lake desiccated, and tirthas 
mythcologically speaking, he observed penance for a hundred 
years until the (goddess) Uma was pleased and agreeable to the 
draining out of the waters of the lake on which she used to have 
outings with Lord Shiva, and accordingly the Trinity, Shiva, 
Vishnu and Brahma were instrumental in this great undertaking 
so much so that they themselves took their seats on the three 
high peaks to facilitate the task-which in the main was that of 
destroying the anti-naga clan of Jalodbhava. The Purana is res- 
ponsible for the story that Jalodbhava was born of the demon 
Sangraha’s siemen devoured by the big fish in the Satisar and 
was nurtured by the Naga themselves. In course of time he 
established a clan of his on the island or islands within the lake 
which grew into powerful rival to the Nagas. These Jalodbhavas 
had a very limited space to live in which could hardly supply- 
them with essential commodities and necessaries of life. and so 
resorted to fending food for themselves, which the Nagas inter- 
preted as depredations made in the surrounding regions of 
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Jullundhara, etc. And as the scriptural story would hava it, the 
goddess Uma assumed the form of a Shari (magpie or ha’ri as 
we Kashmiris call it), and dropped it on the head of the Jalod- 
bhava ancestor and killed him. This pebble rose into a hill 


called Chareshwar on which the image of Sharika Bhagvati 
stands. Sharika is thus the form of goddess Uma and not of 
Durga as wrongly supposed by some scholars, nor even of 
Lakshmi. It is further stated that when the pebble crushed the 
Jalodbhava demon a shrill, cry emitting from his throat was 
responsible for ‘creating’ the watery stretch of Bahirav (present 
Bahrar to the east of the Chakreshwar hill) and other small 
lakes of Anchar and Dal were also brought into existence with 
the small islets now known as Sona Lank and Ropa Lank (the 
islands of gold and silver). 


Whatever, the theory, when the inland sea began to be 
desiccated-after the geologists and engineers of Bharat had mar- 
ked out a spot on the soft gravel slope of the mountain at a 
place known as Khadniyar below Baramulla and dug out a 
channel, and the water started flowing out-the very first. appea- 
rances of land towards the upper reaches sent a thrill of joy 
among the Naga inhabitants and they celebrated 1t with songs, 
dances, feasts, which ultimately gave shape to the several weeks 
Jong celebration of the occasion as “Herat”, commencing from 
the first day of the dark fortnight of Phalguna (February) and 
lasting upto Shukla Dashmi (the tenth day of the bright fortnight 
of Phalguna), which in course of time commemorated the 
wedding function of Bhagyati Uma with Bhagvan Shiva ; and 
the 13th dark day of Phalguna is called Heratsa Truvah, a day 
which is the greatest festival among the Saraswat-Kashmiris 
even today. It is not the Shiva-ratri of the Hindus of the rest 
of India which falls on the following day. the Krishna Chatur- 
dashi and is called Heratsa tsodah, It is incorrect to say or 

think that Shivaratri and Herat are one and the same function. 
On Herat the Nagas, and now we Saraswats, use mutton, fish, 
meat of forest fowls, and eyen liquor, and offer to Bhairavas-at 
the Herat Puja on 13th~oblation of rice, wheaten or rice-flour 
bread, meat, fish (intestines, blood and the like are also offered 
by some), and to Lord Shiva and Uma, milk, sugar and other 
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ciaru js offered. All these are put in the earthen vessels called 
Dulloos, the Dulloo without a rim is known as Reshi-dul, in 
which milk ete. is for Bhagwan Shiva and Bhagvati Uma, the 
timmed-dulloos, which may number as many as cleven are 
treated as receptacles of meat and fish oblation for Bhairavas. 
And all this has come down to us intact, though with the passage 
of centuries and due to the circumstantial and economic changes, 
Some sort of abbreviation has crept in, but the essence is there 
and continues untarnished. 


It will be interesting to note that the Herat begins with the 
first day of Phalguna (according to lunar month) and it is called 
Huti-ogdoh (the first day or pratipada of leeping or cleansing 
the house) : the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eigth 
are all days of dusting, sweeping, cleansing the premises, and 
each family has a given day on which to start this cleansing. 
which may last for two or three days or even more. The first, 
fourth and eigth day are treated as special days and the last, 
huri-a’ tham, (Ashtami of cleansing) is generally observed as a 
day of merriment, songs, music and bhajans and puja. The 
ninth, tenth are days when daughters-in-law who go to their 
Parents’ house for a wash and bath, return to their (husband’s) 
Parents.in-Jaw house with Shagoon or dyar the money given as 
Afagat by the parents. to their girl on the occasion. Eleventh 
is generally called gadakah (the ckadashi of fish) and Nilatnat- 
purana mentions it cleary. The twelfth day is called Waguribah. 
Wagur js a sort of small bow! or plate and is a Naga word 
which has come down to us along with Sani-potul, a baked clay 
image of lingam which is a sine guenon for puja on the Herat, 
for it js this very image or idol that must be worshipped and 
all Puja offered to it, though in some houses the Panchayatna 
or Thakur is also worshipped. The Herat-Puja in fact starts on 
the eleventh tithi (day) of dark Phalguna, and lasts upto fifteenth 
or Amavasya. Some houses observe five days of Puja, some 
lesser number of days. But after the Puja days there is another 
observance of ritual of Walnuts 


It has to be known that the Watuka, which is worshipped 
on Herat days consists of some vessels, and at least two baked 
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clay pots, and other flat plates (called tok). The pots are filled 
with walnuts, and water of those pots is changed every 
morning for the days of puja, as also for the days until the 
walnuts are taken out of them and broken and with wheaten 
bread an offering is made of them, and the Naiveda is taken by 
the family members. Thereafter walnuts soaked in these pots 
and other pots, are distributed among neighbours, friends, 
relations along with wheaten baked bread or loaves. The parents 
of daughter-in-law have to send these walnuts to the parent- 
in-law of the girl with some loaves and cash, as they have 
to send shagoon in cash on Herat (12th or 13th) to them 
necessarily. Now these walnut-distribution days are known as 
doonya-ogdoh, doonya-doy, etc, and the last is dooya-daham 
(tenth shukla of Phalguna). In between comes tila-a’tham (the 
bright ashtami of Phalguna) which has its own significance. 


According to my studies and observations, this month of 
merriment by the NAGAS (and now as Saraswats of Kashmir) 
does not end with the celebration of Herat during the Phalguna 
month, but extends to Chaitra as well and then ends with the 
Purnima of Chaitra. On Chaitra Shukla pratipada (first bright 
day of Chaitra) falls our NEW YEAR’S DAY, which is 
followed by the third bright day called Zanga-trai, which is 
a day solely observed by Saraswat women of Kashmir. On 
this day women go to their parents house necessarily, and if 
a woman’s parents be not in station nearby, she goes to the 
house of some relations or friend who must invite her on. this 
occasion. The nine days of Navadurga Observed by the 
Kashmiri Saraswats and generally marked by the planting 

of Navadurga or barley seeds in a holy place in the worship 
room. The seeds sprout and grow into six inch long blades 
or even more which are worshipped daily and then uprooted 
and immersed in water on the Purnima of Chaitra. So I 
consider all this period starting from Phalguna Krishna 
Pratipada (first day of Phalguna dark fortnight) upto Purnima 
Chaitra or the whole Period of eight weeks as a period of 
monumentalising the Naga festivities commencing on the 


appearance of land with the beginning of the desiccation of 
the Satisaras, 


a ol 
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It is therefore, astonishing to think or say that there were 
no aborginal people until the Vedic Aryans came to Kashmir 
or if there were any, those people had no tongue of their own. 
The inland sea was inhabited by a race of people called 
NAGAS who spoke a lannage known as Naga language. The 
word itself denotes that the so called people had not come 
from any place outside, but were people inhabiting there. On 
the immigration of Saraswats or Vedic Aryans from the region 
to the south of Kashmir, a spectacular change took place. The 
NAGAS during the course of centuries were practically absor- 
bed in the growing hordes of these outsiders. so much so 
that not only their manners and customs. but, their tongue 
also underwent so marvellous a change that the Naga language 
except for the peculiar intonations, etc., was practically 
replaced by the language of these outsiders, which has rightly 
led one of our young scholars of Sanskrit to say that the 
Kashmiri language has a Vedic Sanskrit origin. The fact is 
that there are still some peculiarities of the Naga tongue which 
ae so patent that to call them otherwise would be tantamount 
to dubbing the NAGAS themselves as a speechless, dumb, 
tongueless people who only spoke in symbols without any 
oracular intonation or that they were a chattering savage tribe 
of the ape-genus whom the outsider civilised in every respect. 


But that is not so. 


The Vedic Sanskrit is spoken ina given way, has. its alpha- 
bet, vowels and consonants, jntonations and sounds. No other 
regional language having the same Vedic Sanskrit origin or 
base departs from the general system or arrangement or 
method, e.g. Bengali, Marathi, Gujarathi, Rajasthani, Hindi, 
etc. But the Kashmiri language has peculiarities which are 
jts own and bespeak the Naga characteristics. Even its idiom 
and proverbs have a Naga flair. The Nagas of Kashmir are 
not the Nagas of any other place or region of Bharat. Even 
the Pishachas or Yakshas have nothing to do with the Pishac- 
has or Yakshas of any other place in the country. Yakshas 
an of Nagas who were entrusted with a given function 
ued to be so treated even after the influx 
by NILA on the suggestion of his revered 


were a cl 
to perform and contin 
of four Varnas invited 
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father, Maharshi Kashyapa, and their preponderance culmina- 
ting in the practical absorption of the Nagas themselves in 
these people. This is indicated by a sacredotal ritual of khetsi- 
mavas, wnich has a tradition of unphysical character attached 
thereto. 


It is therefore, not correct to say Or suppose that there were 
no people in Kashmir until the Vedic Aryans or Saraswats 
came thousands of years ago : nor is there any truth in the 
supposition that the Vedic Aryans were the people who inhabi- 
ted Kashmir from the very beginning, for such a hypothesis 
goes against and runs counter to the Nilamapurana itself 
wherein it is clearly stated that the Nagas were the original 
inhabitants and had their own king, and the people of our 
Varnas were invited to oust the Pishachas who had taken posse- 
ssion of a part of the desiccated Valley. The word ‘Kashmir’ 
is in itself indicative of the NAGA Structure. “Mor” is a Naga 
word and Kashmir means the abode (“mor”) of the people 


who were the descendants of Kashyapa, and who lived and 
resided there. 


The vowel-intonation Peculiarity which is found in the 
Kashmiri language even at Present is not found in any other 
language or regional tongue of Bharat. Short a, short aa, 
short 0, short au, short deflected u, long deflected u. It will 
be interesting to note that the last two intonations are 
peculiar to the Kashmiri language only. Again the Nagas 
would not have or adapt ri, rii, Iri, Irii, au, ah, or Ai, for 
these were either not needed or could not be assimilated ; and 
the wonder is that not withstanding the Passage of thousands 
of years these peculiarities subsist and continue to modulate 
our vowel intonation. There are other Peculiarities, which 
are characterised by non-Kashmiris as un-Sanskrit or an out- 
rage of the Sanskrit language and its Pronounciation. For 
instance, the Kashmiri Saraswats did not——and those who 
belong to the old stock and have learnt from their parents do 
not——pronounce the Sanskrit vowels of i, U, UU, oO as the 
Sanskritists did or do. We do not pronounce pita (far) meaning 
father, as pita, but as peta (aar) ; or say Sita (#ar) as see-ta 


a es Te 
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but as seita (48) ; or say guna (1) as gun but as ‘gon’; or 
Keshva is pronounced as Kee-shava ; Kesh (hair) is pronounced 
as Keesh ; or Kuru is pronounced as koru ; or koth is pronoun- 
ced as kuth ? Why Because the Nagas while adopting the 
Sanskrit vowel sounds stuck to their own intonations which 
have come down to us through the centuries. 


Again, there are consonants which Nagas, a delicate people, 
found too hard to pronounce: and so one finds absence of 
aspirates in the Kashmiri language, which no other regional 
language of India allied to or based on Sanskrit can aford to do. 
We never say g/ias (grass) but gasa ; dhan (wealth) is pronoun- 
ced as dena ; and so on. The Nagas had their lighter cha, 
chha, and ja, and pronouced them as tsa, tshhd, and za, which 
are now claracteristically common in Kashmiri. If you hear 
a Kashmiri reading and pronouncing Sanskrit, you will find 
that he is doing it in his own way, in the Naga way he has 
been following these thousands of years : and any Sanskrit 
scholar from outside Kashmir is confounded and cannot follow 
what this Kashmiri is reading or uttering. If a 
modern Kashmiri Saraswat scholar for the sake of Sanskritists 
of India pronounces Sanskrit consonants and woyels in the 
Sanskrit way, he is, really speaking, at home when he does it 
jn his Kashmiri way, as I do when J read or utter Sanskrit 
in the Kashmiri way. It is the same thing with a Bengali 
who pronounces Sanskrit in his own Bengali way with all the 
regard for pronouncing it in Sanskritist way. One may go to 
any shrine in Kashmir and there he will find the priest utter- 
ing Sanskrit in the way his ancestor did, And the wonder is 
that when a Kashmiri dictates Sanskrit to another Kashmiri 
in traditional way the writer writes the Sanskrit words correct- 
ly without committing any mistake in vowel or consonant 
transliteration. And this confirms the fact that we Kashmiris 
still carry the Naga traditions with us even in our language, 
though it is so predominantly saturated with Sanskrit words, 
idioms and diction, 


This brings us to the most important subject or syntax. 
With the preponderating influence of Vedic Sanskrit, the Nagas 
did not altogether forsake their way of forming and uttering 
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sentences. The Sanskrit way of syntax was mixed with the 


‘Naga way and so both forms were found not unoften. For 
example : 


Rama will come tommorrow 
J. Ramah shvah agamishyati 
Rama iyi pagah 
as in English above. 


II. What is the name of your father ? 
tava pitur nama kim 
Chanis malis kya chhu navy 
(your father’s what is name) 


"TU When will you go there ? 
tvam tatra kada gamishyasi 
‘saka_rgatshhakh tor 
You when will go there) 


So Kashmiri syntax varies a little Sometimes from the 
Sanskrit. 


As for Naga words, idioms and Proverbs, 
time before such a list is compiled. For the 
few will do. Words wh; 
some cases retained in 
tsratha, hom, bal, nanz (a 
sani-potul, 
etc. 


it will take some 


' Present only a 
ich are Naga words and have been in 


Vedic Sanskrit also ; Herat Sama- 
Peasant’s or fisherman’s hut), trath ; 
Wwagur ; sonzal, wol, hol, tha’r, troprith, tok, gad, 


Kesri tali ponya ; retshh tulani, bangi, manz, natsum, etc. 


CHAPTER 2 
Linguistic Sociology of Ancient Kashmir 


Dr. TN. Ganjoo 


It is an undeniable fact that in the evolution of language, the 
kin names, and terms of expression for very common and regu- 
larly surrounding objects and processes, have a primary and pre- 
eminent placement. The sociolinguistics and other socioligists 
contribute to the views that the earliest form of articulation 
must have grown round the kin relational primaries in the 
family, to artifacts and implements of daily need and the primi- 
tive psychological and sociological stresses experienced in every 
day life. The dynamics of the primitive culture must have, 
therefore, been the major source of arliculation and language.” 


Apart trom the theoritical assumption underlined above, the 
kin names with which this study is particularly connected has an 
other and a more vital aspect, and that aspect has a direct and 
very deep bearing on the linguistic sociology and the general 
investigation of the root and source of a linguistic structure. 
Linguistics psychology confirms the fact that the kin-names 
constitute a sub-stratum which through ages modifies its exten- 
sion, yet remains substantially unchanged in its vital substance 
and basis. This sub-stratum descends down through the gene- 
rations and is inherited by us and still forms an important part 
of the linguistic pattern of our age. The relevance of the kin- 
sociology" is formulated clearly on the ground that kin-names 
throw considerable light on the early language forms and their 
development through time which cannot be measured and 
approached easily. Inthe 18th century Sir John, a leading 
Indologist collected a long list of kin-names which were mor- 
phologically, phonetically and semantically of the same root and 
later conducted an exhaustive linguistic investigations which 
revolutionised the accepted notions of language and linguistics 
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and exploded the myth that the European languages were con- 
nected with the Semitic-Hebrew group. Sir John classified 
Indo-European‘ languages in a common linguistic family and 
opened a new perspective, not only in the linguistic movements 


of the Aryan stock, but also in the aryan race movements in 
general, which must have occured along-with. 


It is in the light of these formulations that an attempt has 
been nade to present a survey study of the kin-names in the 
Kashmiri language, which is possibly the oldest derivative of the 
spoken Aryan language of the Rig-vedic® era. Kashmiri, though 
modified phonetically still retains the basis and‘root of its source. 
It has definitely certain Special features which differentiate it 
from the Indo-Aryan languages of India, mainly because it is a 
direct descendent of the vedic. The Indo-Aryan Janguages have 
passed through Many linguistic stages changing and modifying 
in the course of evolution and have also run into contact with 
languages spoken by the Proto-Australoid and later mediter- 
Tanean stocks, which were hurtled down to the South to settle 
into Dravidian communities there. The kin-names offer the 
explanation for these dissimlarities and also enable us to locate 
the basic identity between the Vedic and the Kashmiri. 


A significant aspect of the kin. 
is their relevance to the Periodisa: 
mic and social frames, 
not only to the history 


“names and their appreciation 
tion of the evolution of econo- 
a fact which is of paramount importance 


of Kashmir but to the entire history of 
India. Placed alongside the agro-linguistic studies, the kin- 


names provide sources for the location of social strata as they 
got piled up, one upon the other. The corroboration of the 
Kashmir, Kin-names with the Reg Vedic nomenclatures there- 
fore, open a break-through for the constructions of the 
Kashmiri’s historical past, which otherwise is absolutely’shrouded 
in mystery. The attempt made here is, therefore, to provide a 
clue to the Origin of linguistic development in Kashmir, and also 
Periodisation of the proto-history of this ancient land. 
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K : 1 Vedic=/Matri/ (Rigveda 1.24—1, 7.101—30) mother 
(In Kashmiri Prakrat/T /and/Y/ changes into 
J/. In present kashmiri/Maja/ Dr. |S. K. 
Chatterji is of this opinion that/Matra+- 
Arya/has formed present form of Punjabi/ 
Maji/. 


In Kashmiri language, there is evidence of this fact that the 
ancient Kashmiri Society was Matriarchal rather than Patriarchal. 
It is because of this fact that married daughter calls her parental 
home/Malyun/ (Parental home) which is broken form of/Matra 
+Mouli+ayanana/. In Rigveda/ayanan:is used for Home. 


Vedic : /Mola/ (Pancavimsha- Bhasmana.—13.4.11) 


(father) the stem of this word is based on three 
difierent roots. 


(a) /Mula avadharane/ 
(b) /Mula Pratisthayam/ 
(c) /Mula Ropane/ 


M. Monier William’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary explains 
the semantic of this word like—‘The original root, germ, out of 
which all apparent forms are evolved. The primary cause/ 
Maula/—the head, chief, foremost and the crown. 


In traditional Kashmiri language/Mola/is considered/Mulad- 
dhar a/ (The main factor of the family) This is a respectable 
word also. Vedic/Rishi+Nauli/ Kash/Rasoi+mola/ (Sage 
father). 


In Kashmiri language the little boy is affectionately summo- 
ned as/Mola/. This is broken form of/Jata/Mauli/one who has 
hair on the crown of the head) but/Jata/word is gradually 
omitted. 
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According to the given roots it was Sexologically established 
fact in these days that Progeny is responsible only with the aid 
of the father and the very root relates its evidence. 


K, 2. /Bhratra (Rigveda 1.64.1) “brother” After so many 
Phonetic changes, present spoken form of Kashmiri 
is/Boya/ (Brother). 


K. 3. /Bhagini/ (Yaska’s Nirukta-36) “sister” In modern 
Kashmiri it is/Beni/ (Sister). 
K. 4. /Jani/ (Rigveda 4.52.1) “Woman”. The present 
articulation in Kashmiri, has become voiced-aftfri- 

cative /zanya/ (Woman). 
K. 5. /Putra/ (Rigveda—2.29.5) “Son” In the Panjabi ; 
ashmiri and Hittate/tre/changes into/tar/Or/tur/ 
Such forms of Hittite language were found 2000 B.C. 


in Bogazkoi near, Asia minor) In Kashmiri it is 
articulated as/potur. 


K. 6, /Pautra / Atharva— veda—19.5.30) “Grand-son” 
ashmiri-/Putur/ (grand-son). 


K. 7. /Kumari/19 (Rigveda-1.55.16) “girl? /In Kashmiri 
linguistics this is a common feature that central- 
consonant along with the long vowel omits. 


I. Ved. / Tushara / Kash. / Tur. / (Cold) 
II. Ved. / Kapala / Kash, / Kalu / (Head) 
MI. Ved. / Shragal / Kash. / Shala / (Jackal) 
IV. Ved. / Shamula / Kash. / Shal / (Shawl) 


Similarly the central consonant of/Kumari/is omitted along- 
with the long Vowel : Kashmiri form is/Kur/ (girl or daughter). 


K. 7 [Nayasi/ (Bhasa’s-Svapna-Vasovadetta- 2.34) 


“female 
friend,” In Present Kashmiri, Vyes/. 
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K. 10. 
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/Jam/ (Rigveda-1.31.10) “Husband’s sister.” Itisa 
startling fact that this ancient Rigvadic word/Jam/is 
retained only in Kashmiri and no other Indo-Aryan- 


language. 


In Kashmiri/J/has changed into voiced affricative 
and present articulation is /zam/. 


. [Devri/ (Rigveda-10.86.85) ‘Husband’s brother.” 


Here back/ri/has come to front. This is special 
pecularity of Kashmiri Prakriat and/V/changes into 
[¥/is common in all Indo-European and Indo-Aryan 


language. 


Vedic : /Shur/ (Rigveda 1.63.10, Nirukt 4/13) “child. 
In Braja Bhasa/S/has changed into-cha/, so it isf 
chora/ (boy) chori (girl). Kash./Shur/ (Child). : 

Vedic : /Pitrivya/ (Rigveda 3.53.2) “Paternal uncle” 


Jn Kashmiri female gender has come out after joining 


another form. 


K iL. 


Vedic: /Pitravyat+ananya/  (Unice’s Beloved) 
Kashmiri/Pechanya! (aunt). 


. Vedic Jyeshth Pitrivya + Ananya/Kashmiri/Jith 


Pechanya/ (Eldest Aunt). 


. Vedic : /Madyam + Pitrivyat / Ananya / Kashmiri/ 


manzim Pechanya/ (middle-aunt) 


., Vedic : /Kaniseth + Pitrivya + Ananya / Kashmir/ 


Knus Pechanya/ (youngest aunt). 
Same rule is applied on mother’s sister-in-law- 


. Vedic : /Matul + Ananya / (Yajnavalkya-smriti-3, 


23.2) (Mother's brother’s wife) 
Kashmiri/Mamanya/(Maternal Aunt). 


. Vedic : /Pitrivya+Bharatri (Rig, 3 5.82/1.14) “Pater- 


nal Brother)” Kashmiri/Pitur-Boyal/ 
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K. 20. 
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- Vedic : /Pitrivya -+ Bhagini / (Rig. 3.53.2, Yaska’s 


nirukta-3/6) (Paternal-sister).”” 
Kashmiri articulation/Pitura-Beni 


- Vedic /Pitrivya+Bhratri -- Kakini / (Rig 3,53.2 


1.16.5 “Kakini” Rudra Yamala tantra—” One who. 
bestows nectar (Kakini Amrita Jevini) Modern 
Kashmiri / Piturbay Kakany / (Paternal brother’s 
wife). 


Maharashtri= /kaki/(brother’s wife) 


- Vedic : / Matul/ (Asvalayana-grihyasutri 124.4) 


Declension of vocative case/Mama / (V.S. Apte’s 
Sanskrit English Dictionary Vol. II p- 1263) Mater- 
nal uncle. Kashmiri articulation/mam/The Kinship 
of maternal uncle side follows the same Pattern. 


Vedic/Mam-ith-Bharatri/ (Yajnavalkya-Smriti-3.232, 
Rig. V, 1.164) “Maternal brother” Kashmiri/mamu- 
tur-Boya/“‘Maternal brother” 


. Vedic/mam-ith-Bhagini/ (Yaska’s Nirukta 3.6) 


In Kashmiri language / mamutur-Beni | “Maternal 


sister” The Kinship is expanded by using/Mam-ith/ 
which denotes the maternal uncle’s side. 


. Vedic: (mam-ith-Jami/Kah/Mamutur-zam/(maternal- 


sister-in-law). 


. Vedic : (Mam-ith-Bhratri-kakini/kash. / Mamutur- 


Bay-kakany) (maternal sister-in-law), 
The maternal uncle’s third generation extends on the 
same principle. 


. Vedic : /Mamith-Bhratri-nicchiva/ 


Kashmiri-mamutur-Bay Sund-Nchuy / (Maternal 
brothers son). 


/Sund/post Position belongs to Shourseni Prakrit,. 
there it is used for oblative while in Kashmiri it 
is used for genitive. 
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K. 25. 


K. 26. 


O. 27. 


K. 30. 


K. 36. 


O. 37. 


O. 38. 


Vedic : /mam-ith-Bhratri-Kumari/ 
Kashmir-mamutur-Bay-Sunz-kur/ (maternal & bro- 
ther’s daughters/Sunz/Post Position as genitive in 
female gender). 


/Matri Mouli-alaya / (mother father’s house) Kash- 
mir/Malunya/. (In Kashmiri prakirt/T/and/d/ gene- 
rally changed into/J/. 


Vedic : /Krevyada/Kashmir/Kavuja / an appointed 
man of cremation ground. 


. Vedic : {Matri / Kashmiri/Maj/ (Mother) 


. Vedic : /Bratri-kakini/Kash / Bayikakuny / Sister-in 


Jaw” Or general term for brother’s wife. The gradual 
development according to the Age-group. 


/ Jyshth-Bhratri-Kakini/ “eldest.” brother’s wife 
“Kash/zithbaykakanya/ 


. Vedic : / Madhyama - Bhratri - kakini / Kashmiti / 


Manzum-Baykakanya/ “middle brothers wife.” 
Same rule is applied for the formation of male 
gender. 


. Kash-Zuth petur/eldest uncle. 
. Kash/Manzum Petur/ (middle uncle) 


. Kash/knus petur/youngest uncle. 


Vedic : /Matrishvasri / Panini Asthadhyayi 4.1.134 
“Maternal Aunt” 


Bangla/Masim/ 


Maharasthri/masi/ 
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47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


- 51, 
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. Punjabi/Masi 

. _Kashmiri/mas/ 

- Vedic : /Pitrishvarri/ (Panini 4.1.135) 
- Bangla/Pisiwa/ 

- Sindhi/Pa/ 

+ Punjabi/Phuphi/ 


- Kashmiri/Popha/ (father sister) 


The male gender is made by using/uya/suffix/. 


Vedic : /Masuy/ (maternal 
mother’s sister), / Paphuy/ ( 
band of father’s sister) 

This will not be off the point to mention that the 
male-maternal uncle and male-paternal uncle is 
missing in vedic literature. 


its ancient form, though Phonetically tremendous 
change has occured. 


uncle for Husband of 
Paternal uncler or Hus- 


(a) Vedic : Matrishvasti+Dhavh/Kashmiri / Mas+- 
Uv/ (Mother’s Sister's Husband) 


(b) Vedic ; /Pitrshvasri + Dhavn/Kashmiri/Paphu-+ 
Uv/- (father’s sister’s husband) 
The Linguistic expansion of th 


tee kin names will 
follow the same rule, 


Vedic : (Matrishvasri+ Bratri/ 
Kash/masatur+Boye/ (Maternal Brother) 


Vedic : Mastrishvasri+ Bhagini/ 
Kash/Mastur-+ Beni (maternal sister). 


Vedic : /Matrishvasri+Bhagini -+ Ramanaka/Kash. 
/Masur + Beni (Hund)-++Run (Hund/see k. 24) Eng- 
lish/Maternal +sister’s + Husband/ 
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K. 52. Vedic : /Patrishvasri + Bhagini+ Ramanakaj (Pater- 


K. 


. 53. 


. 54, 


0093 
56. 
. 57. 
. 58. 


59. 


. 61. 


. 62. 


. 63. 


nal+sister’s husband) Kash/Pophatur+Beni (Hund) 
+Run (Hund/see k. 24) 


Vedic : Ouras+Bhratri/Rigveda 1.166. 4-1 
Sakuutala-7) “Step brother”. Kash. Vore+Boyi 


Vedic : /Auras+Bhagini (Yaska’s Nirukt 3/6) Kash 
{Vora+Beni / “Step sister). In Kashmiri / Ouras/is 
essentially used step kin-name relation. 


Vedic : (Aurasa-++Mam / Kash ] Vora mam/ (Step 
maternal uncle). 


Vedic : /Aurasa Mouli / kash / Vora-+mal / “Step 
father.” 


Vedic : Aurasa Matri/kash/Vora maja/English/Step 
mother/. 


Vedic : Aurasa Necchivi (Rig. 8.93.22) 
Kash./Vora nechuva/ “Step son” 


Vedic : /Garbha+aurasa/Kash/Gobour/. 
(Not particularly one’s own son but used for any 
boy frequently) _ 


. Vedic: =/Bhratri+ Putra/ (Rig. 1.164,2) 


Kashmir/Bapathur/Nephew. 


Vedic : /Baginit+Putra/ (Yaska’s Nirukt-36) (Rig- 
veda-2.99,5). Kashmir/Benthur/Sister’s son. 


Vedic : /Bhratri+-Tanuja/ (Rigveda 5.70.4) (Yaska’s 
Nirukta 3/6) Kash./Bevaz/ (niece, brother’s daugh- 
ter). 


Vedic /Bhagini+tanuja/ (Yaska’s Nirukta 3.6) 
Kash. /Bavaz/ “‘Sister’s daughter” 
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K. 64. Vedic : Snusha/ (Rig. 10.86.13) “bride” 
In Kashmiri linguistics generally frontal voweless 
consonant/S omits. Kash./Nosh/ (Bride) 


K. 65. Vedic : /Smabandhin/ (Mahabharata 5.17.20) 
“A relation by marriage” 
Kashmiri/Sonya/ (bride’s or bridegroom’s father) 
Kashmiri/Sonyenya (bride’s or Bridegroom’s mother) 


K. 66. Vedic : /Vridha+Abha/ (Aitereya Brahman 3.48.9 
and Kaskritsna Grammar). 
The basic root is/Abha Janane Which means origi- 
nator, race, lineage and father. In Sanskrit language 
the common word for grand-father is/Pitamaha 
which denotes greater than father, But in Kash- 
miri proto-vedic form is adopted for this kinname 
which means “Old originator of the family. 
Kashmiri / Budi+Bab / (grand-father) 


K. 67. Vedic : / Nana / (Rigveda 9.112. 3) 

In Rigveda/Nana /is registered for mother but the 
ancient must have remained for grand-mother. The 
new Indo-Aryan languages of India have tetained 
this Kin-name with slight classification in respect of 
maternal and paternal relations viz. / Nana-Nani | 
grandma and grand-pa of maternal side and/Dada- 
Dadi/Grandma and grand-pa or paternal side. But 
in Kashmiri it is some how different, the paternal 
grandma is classified, if it becomes necessary other 
wise not/garucha++Nannya/whose origin is/Griha-+ 
ith+Nana (belongs to paternal home) while the 
maternal grand mother is known as/Matamalucha-+ 
Nanya/which is the broken form of / Matri+Mouli 
+ Ayana;(belongs to mother’s fathers house). 


K. 68. Vedic : Avarin-+-jaya / (Rigved 10.34.2.3). / Avarin- 
means a degraded or a censured women. 
Kash./Voruz/ (a women who marries after the death 
of her husband. Generally such marriages are not 
considered socially good. 
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K. 69. Vedic : /Sapatni / (Rigveda 3.1.10) (Co-wife) 
(In Kashmiri linguistics / P / has changed into / V / 
and only / N / is retained out of / tni/. 
Kash-/Svon/ (Co-wife) 


K. 70. Vedic : / Poutra / (Atharvaveda 9.5.00. 11.7.16) 
“grand-son” Kash. / putur / (Grand son) 


K, 71. Vedic. / Naptri / (Samaveda 5.13, (Arnayagan) 
grand-daughter.” 
In Kashmiri/Nap/is omitted and/tri/is changed into/ 
Jri/Kashmiri/zura/. 


K. 72. Vedic : /Jamatri/ (Rigveda 8.2.2) “Son-in-law” 
Kash/Zamatur/ (Son in law) 
(In Kashmiri prakrit/Ri/chages into/tur/. 


K. 73. Vedic : /Shashur/Rigveda 10.86.13) father-in-law.” 
In Kashmiri Prakrita vowelless consonent usually 
omits in case it is in front of the word. 


K. 74. Vedic : /Sphot/Kashmiri/Phut (Broken). 


K. 75. Vedic : /Sphorum/Kashmiri/Phorum/ (trob of eye) 
This front/V/of the Shrashru/is omitted and/Sh/is 
changed into/H/. Kashmiri/Hihuru/ (father-in-law). 


K. 76. Vedic : /Shrashru/ (Rigveda: 10.85.46, 1034,3). 
The linguistic development is almost same as already 
seen in Hihura/ (father-in-law). 

Kashmiri/Hasha/ (mother-in-law), 
| The in-laws kin-names follow the same principle. 


K. 77. Vedic : / Pitrivya + Shvashri / (father-in-law’s bro- 
ther). 
Kashmiri / Petru Hihur/ 


K. 78. Vedic: /Pitrivya Shashru/ (father-in-law’s brother’s 
wife) 
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K. 79. 


K. 80. 


K. 88. 
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Kashmiri / Petru / Has / 
The following three terms indicate Age-wise chrono- 
logy : 


Vedic : /Jyosth / Kashmiri / zath (eldest) 


Vedic : /Madhyama / Kashmiri / Manzum / (middle) 


. Vedic : Kanitha/Kashmiri/Knus/ (Youngest). 


Euphonic combination of allomorph is framed 
like this 


. Vedic : Tyosth+ Pitrivya + Shrashura / Kashmiri / 


Zuth+ Petru + Hihur/(father-in-law’s eldest brother). 


. Vedic : /Syoth+-Pitrivya +Shvashru/Kashmiri/zith + 


petri-++Has/ (father-in-laws eldest brother’s wife) 
The other forms adopt the same Tule, 


- Vedic : Matrisvasri + Shrashures / Kash. Masu -+ 


Hihur/ (mother-in-laws sister’s husband) 
The Age-wise gradation follows the same pattern 


ie./zuth / (eldest). / Manzum / (middle) /Knus/ 
(youngest). 


. Vedic : /Matrisvasri + Shashru / Kashmiri/Masu+ 


Hash / 


. Vedic Patri-+Shaysri+-Shashru/ 


Kashmir / Pephu + Hihur (father-in-law, 


S sister’s 
husband). 


. Vedic / Pitrishavsti+-Shavashru/ Kash-Pephu+ Has/ 


father-in laws sister). 

The Age-wise grouping as classified in three forms/ 
Zuth / (Eldest) / Manzum (Middle) and/Knus/ 
(youngest) 


Vedic / Shyalah / Rigveda 1.00. 1.109.2) Kashmir / 


(brother-in-law) / Sh/changes into/H/and/L/changes 
into/R/ 


EL NR a a a RN 
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K. 89. Vedic: Shyalh Bharya/Kas./Haharu Bayi/ (brother- 
in-laws wife or wife’s brother's wife) 


K. 90. Vedic : Shyale / (Ate’s Sanskrit D. Part II. 1672) 
(Rigveda-1-109. 2) Kash./Sala/ (wife’s sister) 


K. 91, Vedic : /Syalit+Dhava/Appetis Sanskrit. Part IIT 
1672) (wife’s sister’s husband (In Kashmiri/L/usually 
changes into/J/see No. 7 Kashmiri/Sajuv/ (wife’s 

sisters husband), : 
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CHAPTER 3 
Kanishka’s Buddhist Council in Kashmir 


Prof. Dr. Tokan D. Sumi 


Kashmir’s history and culture goes back to very very ancient 
period and this lovely land has absorbed 


many cultures and the 
present day blended culture of Kashmir may be Buddhist, 


le. Kashmir is of great 


then to Japan. It was through the efforts 0 
scholar, Kumarajiva, that Buddhist culture 
Central Asia. I need not deal with the 
Kashmiri scholars, like Gunavarman, 
life to Tibet. In fact, many a scholars 
much about the activities of the Budd 
various lands. I am submitting all 
occupied a very important 
it is for this very reason 
here. 


Was introduced in 
activities of other 
who gave a new cultural 
of the world have written 
hist faith and culture in 
this to show that Kashmir 
Place in the history of Buddhism and 
that Kanishka convened his council 


It is known to you all that the 
talking, was convened by Kanishka, 
noshao Kaneshki Koshano. 
Kashmir, is another story and [ 
I will deal with it briefly, 


Council, about which I am 

He was known as Shaona- 
How these Kushanas came to 
need not deal this issue in detail. 


Kushanas belong to the Yuechi 
rose to power in about 162. B.C. and they lived in the Kansu 
province, But, their success was short-lived and their leader 
Chang-lun was defeated by Lao-Shang. They were vanquished 
and turned out of their homes in about 177 B.C, They fled to- 
wards Kipin or Kashmir, Later they occupied Afghanistan and 
were known as Kushanas.? Historical as well as numismatic 


(Yueh-Shih) tribe. which 


te 
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-evidence has established that Kashmir formed a part of the great 
Kushana empire. 


There is literary evidence to the effect that Solomon came to 
Kashmir by air and rested on the top of Larjeet hill in Srinagar. 
This hill is known as Takhat-i-Sulaiman or the Solomon’s 
throne, even to day. He is said to have removed hinderances 
in the normal flow of the river Jehlum near Baramulla and saved 
Kashmir from submerging under water. Solomon is supposed 
to have entrusted the Government of the valley with the three 
Turushka princes : Hushka, Jushka Kanishka.* This information 
has been given by Faug on the basis of the evidence provided by 
Ratnakara. The world famous Rajatarangini of Kalhana has 
a brief but celerbrated reference to the three Turushka rulers. 
Hushka, Jushka and Kanishka. That particular verse is as 
under :— 


“Then there were in this land three kings called. Huska, 
Jusko and Kaniska.who built three towns named after them.” 


With the coming of the Kushanas, Buddhism received a 
tremendous impetus. There is no denying the fact that during 
their rule Buddhism enjoyed real patronage. Coins of Huska 
or Huyiskha and Kanishka have been located in Kashmir.° 
Although, no numismatic evidence has come to light about 
Jushka, yet building of the town of Jushkapura (modern Zukur) 
has been attributed to him. To Hushka, the buiding of Husuk- 
pura (Ushkur) is attributed and in the same way Kanishka is 
supposed to have founded Kanishkapura, now, known as 
Kanispur. They are also said to have built many Buddhist 
Viharas. Nagarjuna, who lived in ‘the wood of the six saints’, 
now known as Harwan, has been termed as Bodhisatva.® Nagar 
juna was a person of great celebrity and scholarship. Kalhana 
has the following reference about him : 


“And a Bodhisattva lived in this country as the sole lord of 
the land, namely the glorious Nagarjuna, who resided at 
Sadarhadvana.”” 4 
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It was he, who denominated the Saka era, now in vogue in 
India.” 


Soon after the passing away of the Sakyamuni Buddha, his 
followers convened a council at Rajagriha in a cave, with the 
purpose of codifying the canon. “This council drew up the 
Tripitaka. A century or so later, differences arose between the 
two factions of the Buddhists. One section wanted to relax 
the rules of discipline, while the other faction was totally against 
modernising the canon. Accordingly, to settle these differences 
another council was convened at Vaishali.§ 


It was attended to by nearly 700 monks. Majority of the 


delegates refused to bring about any change, with the result that 
the rebels formed themselves in toa new sect. They came to 
be known as the Mahasanghikas. The Buddhist Sangha got split 
into 18 sects and the conservatives came to be known as 
Sthaviras or Theravadins. The Sangha, which had played an 
important role in the spread of Buddhism through united 
efforts, fell into pieces and became weak. I seek your indulgence 
to say more about these councils, because Kanishka’s council 
was patterned after the traditions of the Previous conferences. 


‘Ashoka, the famous son of Bindusara reigned over the 
Maurya empire during the 3rd centry BC. During his reign 
Buddhism issued the position of an official Teligion. His 
missionary zeal, his deputations to foreign lands and his rock 
edicts, viharas and stupas are well known. In order to bring 
unity in the Buddhist Sangha, he convened a council of 
Buddhist luminaries.” As the council had been summoned 
under royal auspices, nearly 50 thousand arhats, bikhshus and 
other Buddhists reached the venue of the Council.1° 


This huge gatherin 
the later events, 
Tissa and the freet! 
the Chinese soure 
Theravadains. 
them into the 1: 


ig included Kashmiris also as is shown by 
The conservatives were led by Moggaliputta 
hinkers were led by Mahadeva. We learn from 
es that Asoka took the side of the orthodox 
Being led to believe that Asoka would drown 
iver Ganges, the free-thinkers, Sarvastivadins 
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fled to Kashmir to take refuge in the valleys, and hills." The 
statement of Hiuen Tsiang that Asoka buiit 500 monasteries 
-and bestowed the entire valley to them and similar statements 
made by Taranatha can be interpreted to mean that Asoka 
tried his best to appease the rebels and bring them to the fold 
of the Sangha but having failed, he gave up Kashmir for good. 
Kashmir delegation having fled from the council, the Therava- 
dins felt free to compile Kathavatthu. The Sarvastivadins 
of Kashmir accelerated their activities and gave a definite shape 
to their reformist ideas, paving way for Mahayana.” I have 
stated all this to show that the Kashmiri Buddhists of that 
period were pioneers of progressive ideas even in those days 
and they had become leaders of a definite school of thought 
jn Buddhist philosophy. Naturally, Kanishka thought it fit to 
summon his council in Kashmir. 


According to the Buddhist traditions, Kanishka, the Kushan 
Emperor, held his Buddhist Council in Kashmir: He was 
advised by Parsva (Parsvika) to summon all the monks for 
collection of sacred texts, and to prepare commentaries of the 
Sutras, the Vinaya and the Abhidharma. This council was 
held at Kundalwan in Kashmir. It has been termed as Kien- 
the-lo in the Chinese geography. Besides the large audience, 
this council was attended to by 500 Arhats, 500 Budhisattvas 
and 500 Panditas.'* § 


Asvaghosa, the celebrated author Buddhacarita, the Saundra- . 
nanda and the Sariputra-prakarana, attended this council. It 
goes to the credit of this council that commentaries 00 all the 
Buddhist texts were compiled into two treatises known aS Upa- 
desa-Sastras and Vibhasa sastras**> The later is known as- Kas- 
mirshi in Chinzse. It also gos to the credit of this council that 
for the first time in the history of Buddhism, freedom of thought 
and expression was recognised and it was declared that texts of 
all the 18 schools of throught in Buddhism were correct ; for 
all of them contained the word of the Master."? This council 
is important in this respect also, because it marks a new epoch 
in the hisotry of Buddhism. These doctrines penetrated into 
Kabul, Kandhar, Central Asia and Tibet. Kanishka, patronised 
such activities and even made a gift of Kashmir to the Sangha.’* 
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Tt has further been given by the Chinese sources that the final 
decisions of the Council were engraved on copper plates and 
deposited in a stupa, under orders of the King.® Excavations 
done at Marwan, Ushkur and Ahan have revealed existence of 
Buddhist relics but no traces of these copper plates have been 


found and this problem still engages attention of scholars thro- 
ughout the world2? 


The three Pitakas, which ran into 300,000 verses, were 
engraved on Copper plates and de 
constructed for this purpose.** It js necessary to quote the 


relevant paragraph from the detailed description as given by 
Hiuen Tsiang and it reads as under : 


posited in a vihara specially 


“Kanishka-raja forth with ordered these discourses to be 
engraved on sheets of red copper. Heenclosed them in a 
stone receptacle, and having sealed this, he raised over it a 
stupa with the Scriptures in the middle. He commanded the 
Yakshas to defend the approaches to the Kingdom, so as 
not to permit the other sects to get these sastras and take 
them away with the view that those dwelling in the country 
might enjoy the fruits of this labour.””?2 


The historical value of this very important information pro- 
vided by Hiuen Tsiang has been challenged. It is also suspected 


that it is only a pious fabrication of the famous Chinese traveller 
who came to Kashmir in the 7th century.** There may be two 
reasons for this conclusion. One may be that Kalhana makes 
no mention of the Buddist Council, what-so-ever. Secondly, 2 
third century manuscript by Paramartha on the life of Vasuban- 


dhu makes no mention of the council convened by Kanishka at 
Kundawan in Kashmir. 


I have myself translated the Rajatarangini into Japanese 
and I have felt that Kalhana has left many important facts of 
historical importance. To go into the details on the issue is 
not the topic of the discussions to day. Secondly, Paramartha, 
though of earlier orgin, did say abouta Buddhist Council, 
which summoned the famous Buddhist scholar, Ashavgosha to 
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Jalandhra for 12 years to produce a giganttc encyclopedia of 

Sarvastivadin canon. It makes no mention of Kanishka’s 

council, but a colophon on the manuscript does make mention 

of Kanishka. This clearly shows that some conference was 

convened during the reign of Kanishka. Probably, this may 

have been an earlier or preparatory conference to the Karlishka’s 

Buddhist Council in Kashmir. One thing most significant about 
this Council is that the un-named king, ordered, that the canon, 
thus formulated in Jallandhara Council, should not be allowed 
to go out of Kashmir. This clearly shows that this conference 
was also held either in Kashmir at a place known as Jalandhara 
of if we have to seek Jalandhara outside Kashmir, then it may 

be said that, at the most, the meeting continued for 12 years in” 
that Jallandhara and the fruits of labour were preserved in 
Kashmir. In both the cases, we have to search these relics in 
Kashmir. 


While Hiuen Tsiang has stated that the Council was held in 
Kashmir, he has not given the exact location of the site. 
Taranatha has mentioned Kundalwan as the place where this 
great council of the Buddhist faith was held. Many an archae- 
ologists of the world have been searching Kundal wanvibara 
in Kashmir. Some have identified it with Kanzalwan or 
Kuntilun, the hilly slopes from Harwan to, Gupkar in Srinagar. 
Some are of opinion that the village Kond in Kulgam is the 
actual site. It has also been claimed that Ushkur is the possi 
ble site. Some are of opinion that the possible site is near 
Aban in Sumbal or Kanelwan near Budavihara (Bijbehara). 
It has also been claimed that the site is 64 kilo-meters from 
Srinagar and may be at Budmul between Barmulla and Hand- 
wara. There is another possible site in the Buddhagham | 
(Budgam) area where a huge stone and some relics exist even 
today.24 What is needed is that systematic excavations of 
all these places should be undertaken either by the State 
Archaeology or by the University. 
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CHAPTER 4 
Scientific & Cultural Heritage of Kashmir 


Dr. S.G. Nabi 


Over and above its natural scenic beauty, the valley of 
Kashmir is well-known to the whole world for her rich cultural 
heritage, We have inherited numerous traditions, customs and 
even beliefs compared with which progress of the western coun- 
tries cannot boast of any comparison. Our Rishis, Saints and 
Sufis aspired to the realization of the infinite. Their works are 
the store-houses of wisdom and knowledge. The earliest cus- 
toms and beliefs still ‘persist in an oriented form in a major 
section of the Kashmiris. 


Kashmir has been for centuries, the fountain head of art 
and culture in the East. Being at cross-roads of ancient caravan 
routes in Central Asia, Kashmir has been the meeting point of 
various cultures such as the Semitic, the Greek, the Buddhist, 
the Shaivist and the Muslim. The distinctive feature of Kashmir 
is that all these cultures are not merely stages of past history, 
but are living co-existent forces. To regard Kashmir only asa 
place of great natural beauty would mean a failure to appre- 
ciate its other achievements and its many sided character. 


We, as Kashmiris, feel proud to recall that the 4th Inter- 
national Buddhist Council was held in Kashmir in the first 
century A.D, during the reign of Kanishka. 


This Council gave a new shape to Mahatma Buddba’s 
message and its proceedings changed the entire cultural out-look 
of the Central Asia, China, Tibet, and Japan. . The ever green 
romance of Heemal and Nagrai. which is the only contribution 
of Nagas to our literary culture is one of the beautiful parts of 
our national heritage. For a long time, Kashmir along with 
Nalanda and Texila shared fame as an important seat of learn- 
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ing in the East. Here gathered scholars from different parts of” 
the world to exchange views and ideas. Reverting to our his- 
torical background of culture, Kashmir is deeply indebted to 
Hazrat Mir Syed Ali Hamdani and his spiritual successors, who. 
revolutionized our culture and left an ever-lasting impact upon 
our social and economic behaviour, The manufacture of Shawls 
for which Kashmir is reputed throughout the world, is one the 


initiative of Hazrat Mir Syed Ali Hamdani first and later by 
Budshah. 


Because of the lack of authentic Tecords, very little is known 


it Kashmiri science. Howerver 


in this context 
ting maker js a famous name in 
Olved the problem of floods and 
anned manner. 


: Perations and revised the 
irrigation system of villages on a scientific basis. He indicated. 


The creative and useful arts that represent the culture of a 
nation are dancing, Painting, music etc. Before the arrival of 
Hazrat Amir, dancing was permanent occupation in Kashmir 
and according to Srivar, one dancing girl in Budshah’ time, 
could express 49 emotions in her poses. Painting was replaced, 
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by more useful techniques as designing in paper-machie, em- 
broidery, carpet-making, in which Kashmir excelled. Sculpture 
for carving out images of gods was also a permanent occupation 
of Kashmiris. Music ‘has ever been encouraged by rulers and 
the common folk. 


During Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin’s time, Martand and Zainagit 
irrigations canals were prepared for irrigation of the dry areas. 
‘A Darogha-i-amarat (Town planner) was appointed for main- 
tenance of Srinagar city. It was in his time that the cultural, 
political and religious relations were established with Iran 
and Central Asia. In his period many books on medicine, 
philosophy and other sciences were written under the personal 
care of the Sultan. Many diseases were cured by Ayurvedic 
medicines. Since Kashmir is rich in different species of herbs, 
Ayurvedic medicines would have an undisputed position In 
the ancient Kashmir. Our medicines were dominated by the 
Persian and Arabic influences and resulted in an amalgam of 
Unani medicine as it passed through many hands. The pattern 
of medical practice changed and the Unani system of medicine 
continued and even today, it is a living science and many people 
in Kashmir are being treated according to this system. A system 
that has survived through ceuturies cannot be lightly dismissed 
as being unscientific. 


In view of the rigorous climate, hilly and un-even land, 
less attention was paid to the agriculture. However animal 
breeding has been a permanent profession of the man, since 
pre-historic times. High up in the green pastures of Kashmir, 
animal breeding is perhaps as old as the Kashmir history itself. 
It is perhaps due to the fact that the professions other than 
animal breeding were influenced by chilly winters. Various 
Kinds of woolen blankets and garments such as Lohita Kambala 
Sthula-Kambala, Prawara are referred to in Usdars Narmamate 
and Samay-amatrakan. Kalhan’s Raja-Tarangani, says that 
Pattana (Patan) was a city famous for waving of clothes. 
Woolen industry naturally pre-supposes the existence of a popu- 
Jation devoted to pasture and there must have been many 
people in Kashmir who took up sheep rearing. 
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Here I shall leave the topic of scientific heritage, half 
touched for the lack of authentic evidence available, till the 


majority of writers begin to step forward in this direction and 
fill in the gaps. 


Today in the secular government it appears strange that 
our culture is rooted in spiritual values. But our sense of nation- 
hood was so deep rooted that we have always resisted foreign 
domination. Our artistic ingenuinty and our hospitality have 
tare parallels in our neighbouring countries. The history of 
the valley is by no means merely a record of local events, but 
is linked up with great figures and historical movements that 
affected the whole continent of Asia, and an interest in the 


events of Kashmiri’s past forms a good introduction to the 
treasures of Asiatic life and literature. 


CHAPTER 5 
Islam in Kashmir 


Prof. Mohi-ud-din 


KASHMIR, one of the most fascinating valleys of the 
world, has althrough various periods of history been penetrated 
deeply by political and religious movements. True, the tall 
mountains stood a hurdle yet the beauties and excellencies of 
nature and culture attracted kings as also the religious leaders to 
influence the people of Kashmir. This may perhaps be one of 
the reasons that we have not had our own rulers for the last 
three thousand years in the strict scene of the term. However, 
this being a separate issue, 1 would not like to go into the 
details. My subject being religion, I would simply therefore, 
discuss one of the most important periods of the religious 
history of Kashmir - the Islamic period of History. 


This may sound rather strange that even given during 
Prophet Mohammad’s life time, two emissaries are reported to 
have come to Kashmir and the Raja Vanadutta was deeply 
moved, consequent where upon he led a very simple life and 
even distributed one tenth of his agricultural produce amongst 
the poor and needy as usher.’ Whether or not the emissaries 
came to this part of the world is not very material, for the 
muslims moved quickly with a religious fervour to yarious parts 
of the world and brought a large number of people to the fold 
of Islam. The muslims have had to use force also on certain 
occasions but as for Kashmir, no force was used to convert 
non-muslims to Islam. Rather influx of saints, scholars and 
adventures continued who by their piety and scholarship 


attracted the people of Islam." 


Hamim, a Syrian, who became the ruler of Shahalha after 
the death of Jaisya succeeded in converting some locals to 
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Islam. He also founded masjids there.? Hindu majority of the 
population declared them untouchables and were forced to live 
seperately. They were called Mleechhas and we have still a 
Mohalla near Aali Kadal called as Mallechhamar or the abode 
of the Mellechas. Services of these muslims were called for by 
the Hindu rulers of Kashmir, such as Harsha, while doing 
some deeds (breaking of idols) which would antognise the 
Brahmins.* War prisoners and criminals were sold to these 
muslims who would welcome them to their fold and grant them 
all previleges in society.° With the Passage of time their since- 
tity and bravery appealed the minds of rulers who recruited 
them in the army.° It was through unobstrusive labours of 
these soldiers that some of the tribes in the remotest corners of 
the valley were converted to Islam,’ Marco Polo also refers 
the presence of Muslims in Kashmir in 1277 A. D8 


Defeat of Lakshmanadeva at the hands of Turuska i.e. a 
Turkish Muslim named Kajjala in 1168 A.D. isa turning point 
in the history of Kashmir.® Lakshmanadeva’s defeat encoura- 
ged a large number of muslim saints to come to the valley, Their 
simple and pious lives struck the People around them as worthy 
of emulation and the tenets of Islam they preached appeared to 
the people as a message of hope. They Played a role of Greek 
and Roman scholars, who Tunning away from constantinople 
in 1453. “disseminated all over Europe the seeds of the 
Renaissance.”?° R 


Gyalpo Rinchanas, coming to the fold of Islam and beco- 
ming the first muslim ruler of Kashmir is afact beyond any 
doubt but the way he became a muslim is a matter of contro- 
versy and scores of opinions have been forwarded by various 
historians. Jonaraja, the contemporary historian of the period 
says that Rinchana, a Buddhist by faith wanted to become a 
Shaivite but was not allowed by the Chief Brahaman 
Daveswami, on the plea that there existed no place for 
converts in the Brahaminical fold.11 This view is refuted by 
another scholar on the ground that the Ancient and Medieval 
Kashmir witnessed the conversions from Buddhism to Hinduism 
and vice versa’? The fact remains that the inherited beliefs 
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had lost grip on Rinchana as the “Vashnavites and the Shaivites 
managed to get into the sacred fold of Buddhism and cleverly 
sabotaged its lofty ideals from within.’* Buddhism had been 
absorbed into Hinduism to such an extent that Buddha was 
claimed as the sixth avtara of Vishnu, with the result that 
Buddha’s individual and distinct existence had vanished.1* It is 
also opined that Rinchana in a state of confusion left the 
decision of adopting the religion of the person whom he would 
see first next morning to chance.’ But it appears that Rinchana 
who had the capacity to become the ruler of Kashmir, inspite 
of the fact that he did not hail from the valley would not leave 
such a decision to chance. The fact remains that his thirst to 
find out truth brought him into contact with Sayyid Sharaf-ud- 
din commonly known as Bulbul-Shah.”° Rinchana learned from 
him the soul and spirit of Islamic principles which are free from 
rituals. He was already in knowledge of some fundamentals of 
Islam because of his intimate connection with Shahamera.” 
Above mentioned facts justify the contention that it were the 
teachings of Islam, which are simple, free from ceremonies, caste 
and priesthood that Rinchana became a Muslim and adopted 
the name Sadr-ud-din.** This historic decision of Rinchana 
-changed the course of history and Kashmir for the first time 
was included in the map of the muslim world. The king’s 
example was followed by his subjects as ancient and medieval 
history is full of instances when people invariably followed the 
footsteps of the ruler who had undergone a religious conversion. 
Syria, Iran and Iraq became muslim states when its rulers “drew 
their subjects after them.” Jainism and Buddhism is full of long 
and telling stories illustrating this general principle.” Further 
inhuman treatment meted out to lower caste Hindus compelled 
them to come out from the social order which would give them 
the position “little better than cattle owned by the Brahamans.” 
A molten lead was poured into the ears of a Sudra if he would 
hear sacred hyms and his tongue was cut off for reciting any 
verse from the sacred scriptures.*” Lower caste Hindus rebelled 
against this social order when the message of Islam appeared 
~on the Scene.** 
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“Hearken to my words. O men, for I know not whether I 
shall see you here another year. 

All customs of paganism have been abolished under my feet. 
The Arab is not superior to the non-Arab; the non Arab is 
not superior to the Arab. You are all sons of Adam and 
Adam was made of earth. 

Verify. all Muslims are brothers. 

Your slaves. Feed them as you feed yourselves and dress 
them as you dress yourselves, 

The blood feuds of the time of Ignorance are prohibited. 
Remember Allah (in your dealings with) women 

You have rights over them and they have tights over you 

If a deformed Abyssinian slave holds authority over you and 
leads you according to the Book of Allah, Obey him.” 


This message appealed their minds and they could not resist 
the temptation of embracing Islam as it offered a fair chance 
to improve their social position.2? At least, an untouchable was 


convered to Islam he was taken at Par with other Mulsims by 
high cast Hindus.?* 


But at the same time we cannot Tu 
mass conversion to the imitative habits 
ancient times Kashmir has beena mee! 
culture. The valley was peopled by the 
the Yakshas in the beginning. Then came, the Aryans, the 
Huns, the Jews and the Kushanas. The Kashmiri’s became the 
followers of aborginal beliefs of Mahayaist school of thought 
and the Shiva philosophy from time to time thus went on 
changing their beliefs in order to enrich their culture. In the 
same way 'they also embraced Islam, with the result that our 
present day culture is Jewish, Buddhist, Shavist and Islamic at 
the same time.*° 


le out the possibility of 
of Kashmiri’s * From 
ting ground of many a 
Nagas, the Pisachas and 


High caste Hindus for the “lure of high posts or feudatory 
gains”. embraced Islam in large numbers.2° “Love of position 
writes Dr. Iswari Prassad, “money and office must have induced 
some of the most talented men to embrace Islam and to shed 
their old beliefs practices.’?? Prone, as they were to supersti- 


——, 
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tions did not adopt the religion as preached by its founder, 
rather introduced certain practices which appears to be un- 
Islamic. The Buddhist Muslims of the valley continued to 
follow their own style of architecture and added innovations.** 
Sultan Qutab-ud-Din inspite of being a Muslim king would 
visit in the morning a temple Alaudin Pora. He had still two 
wives who were two sisters which is unislamic.*” Innovation of 
the period is imprint of a foot in a stone which is still revered 
by the Muslims as Kadam-i-Rasul (Vishnu’s foot) and by 
Buddhist as Sakyamuni-pad (Buddha’s foot print). Even now 
we find people “like to gaze on the saints old clothes and 
turban, and to examine the cave in which he spent his ascetic 
life”? 


Such type of composite Kashmiri culture we do not find 
in any Islamic country. 
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CHAPTER 6 
Sufism and its main Themes 


Dr. A. Qiayum Rafigi 


SUFISM reached Kashmir after it had entered the last and 
most important phases of its history—the organization of khan- 
gahs and silsilas. Almost simultaneously with the foundation 
of Muslim rule in Kashmir (720/1320), Sufism was introduced 
there. But real and continuous Sufi activities began only 
towards the end of the fourteenth century. Hence forward 
Sufis of outstanding personality, like Saiyid Ali Hamadani Mir 
Mohummad, Saiyid Jamal-ud-Din Bukhari and Saiyid Isma’il 
Shami, began to enter Kashmir in quick succession. 


Although in their organizational and devotional practices 
they differed from each other, their ideological framework was 
based mainly on the works of Ibn ‘Arabi, and they seem to 
have taken little notice of Shaikh ‘Ala-ud-Daula’s criticism of 
Wahdat-ul-wajud. It seems that the traditions of Najm-ud-Din 
Kubra were too strong for Saiyid Ali Hamadani to break by 
carving out a line of action based on Shaikh ‘Ala-ud-Daula 
Simani’s opposition of Wahdat-ul-Wajud. 


However, Saiyid ‘Ali Hamadani and other Sufis who came 
to Kashmir were deeply impressed with the teachings of Shaikh 
‘Ala-ud-Daula Simnani upon the missionary activities which 
he expected Sufia to perform. 


The period when Suffis from Persia and Central Asia began 
to pour into Kashmir synchronized with the development of 
an indigenous Sufi order known as the Rishi order, which 
encouraged a life of peaceful co-existence with all human 
beings. This divided Suffism in Kashmir into two different 
broad trends ; the orthodox trend was generally followed by 
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the Sufis who migrated from Persia and Central Asia. While 


the Rishis, mostly native, practised a broadly based system of 
co-existence. 


The orthodox attracted the intellectual element, fortified 
by their superior ability in the literary arts, they served the 
tulers. whether at court or in the administrative branches, Their 


main concern appears to have been to help the administration, 
and make it an instrument in propagating Islam. 


Sufia and the Shi’is 


The orthodox approach of the Sufis as regards conformity 
with the Sunni traditions is reflected some what in their strug- 
gle against Shi ‘ism’ which was first introduced in Kashmir 
towards the beginning of the sixteenth century. In the early 
centuries of Islam the development of both Sufism and Shi ‘ism 
took place in parallel streams. Both were the victims of persecu- 
tion by the orthodox elements attached to the Umaiyad and 


the ‘Abbasid courts. Both regarded Ali, the fourth Caliph, 
as the leader of their respective systems. 


Shi ‘is recognised ‘Ali as their first Imam and the rightful 
successor of the prophet Mohammad. The Sufis generally 
traced their silsilas from ‘Ali down the own times, 


The Isma’ili activities in twelfth and thirteenth century 
Persia had disturbed all Sufis, including Najm-ud-Din Kurba. 
But this had not made them unsympathetic to the Isna ‘Ashari 
Shi’ is who were not concerned with the Political activities of 
the Ismailis.? But the Sufis were generally hostile to some of 
the Isna “Ashari Shi’j activities, particularly’ those reviling the, 
first three caliphs and the prophet’s wife “Aisha. In Kashmir 
too, many Kubravi and Suhrawardi saints made strenous 
efforts to support the Sunni cause, which the dominance of 


Shi’ is in politics in the second half of the sixteenth Century 
had undermined. 
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The ramifications of the orthodox mind assumed diverse 
forms. They were reflected in eflorts to sustain the contour of 
the structure of doctrinal Islam. Such activities ranged from 
building mosques. constructing educational institutions, attitudes 
of respect and patronage for learned divines to systematic 
inculcation of the virtues, norms and observances of Islam. 


The Rishis’ inspiration, on the other hand, was almost 
wholly popular. They preached love of mankind. and did not 
concern themselves with Islamic missionary activities of the 
establishment of madrasas, and kept themselves aloof from 
the ruling classes. In fact, whether consciously or unconsciou 
sly, they stressed values associated with the liberal and gene- 
rous attitudes of Rumi. They added elements such as the 
mortification of the individual soul and hard ascetic exercises 
borrowed from the Yogis, coupled with harted of wordly life. 
They did not claim any Sufic ancestry and did not hesitate to 
borrow the ideas and practices of the Hindu ascetics, especially 
those of the Saivites of Kashmir, with their emphasis on indivi- 
dual salvation and indifference to the fact of others. 


The mystical ideas represented in the sayings and practices 
of the Rishis make a significant study. From the whole mass 
of their sayings and practices emanate notions that are charac- 
teristically familiar ones in the corresponding local framework. 
There is a clear attempt by the Rishis to introduce locally 
known mystical techniques and formulas. 


CHAPTER 7 
From Burzahom to Solomon’s Throne 


Mohammad Amin Pandit 


Kashmir has the unique distinction of Possessing a continua- 
lly recorded history of modern, medieval and ancient time. 
More and more, light has been and is continuously being thrown 
on many aspects of the beginnings of land life in Kashmir. 


South-Western Kashmir is the Tegion most suited for the 
study of quatermary glaciation. A major part of the Kashmir 
(Himalayan) Pleistocene history is bound up with the sub-glacial 
lake, called the Karewa lake. The formation of this lake is 
Said to be associated with the uplift of the Pir Panjal mountains. 
It temporarily looked up the Jhelum water flooding the main 
Kashmir Valley, which ultimately is said to have made up its 
way through a Sorge near Baramulla, where the Jhelum takes a 
turn, as seen even today (Kashmiris tefer to Jhelum as Veth; 


Valley, though Mostly swampy, til] it become fit for human 
habitation, mostly on the lower Karewa lake beds. These lake 
beds are undulain by gravels and fans of an earlier glacial period. 
Besides shells, fishes, and birds, portions of the tusk and other 
Parts of skelton of Evephes Hysudvics have been found in the 
strata. 


From the earliest human settlement at the Karewa of Burza- 


hom, 5 Kms. north-west of famous Moghul garden of Shalimar 
to the erection of a temple of solid of Tock and stone without 


cherished history in between Burzahom and Takht-i-Sulaiman 
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The late Dr. K. M. Ashraf would usually speak of the rich 
and great cultural heritage which is embedded and burried in 
the soil of Kashmir. Dig a few feet deep in Kashmir and you 
shall find traces of wealth of glorious past history of an ancient 
Kashmiris, he would say and rightly so. Excavations at 
Burzahom and Harwan have amply proved this assertion. 


From ancient times, Kashmir has been a meeting ground of 
many a culture. The Valley was peopled by Nagas, Pisachas, 
and Yakshas in the beginning. Then came the Aryans, the 
Huns, the Jews and the Kushans. The Kashmiris became the 
followers of aboriginal beliefs, Mabayanist school of thought 
and the Shiva philosophy from time to time and thus went on 
changing their beliefs in order to enrich their culture, with the 
result that our present day culture is Jewish, Buddhist, Shaivist 
andjlslamic at the same time.* 


Thanks to Mr. De Terra of the Yale Cambridge University 
who in 1925 A.D. spotted megalethic stone-slabs at the Karewa 
of Burzahom followed it with the first excavations at site ten 
years later and thanks also to Pandit Ram Chandra “Kak who 
guided the excavations at the Buddhist site in Harichandrun 
(Harwan), we are now in a better position to know about our fore 
fathers of the Valley. Burzahom pits and Harwan ruins have 
opened a new chapter in the history of Kashmir. Kashmir was a 
lake, no doubt. This is enshrined in our tradition. But now it has 
been substantiated by locustrins deposits found on some of our 
Rarewas. Burzahom is one of the Karewas, 24 Kms North-East 
of Srinagar near the foothills of Mount Mahadev. Hardly two - 
Kms. away from the shores of Dal Lake near Telbal, the Karewa 
of Burzahom commands the finest panoramic view of Srinagat 
Valley and distant Pir Panjal range of mountains in South-West 
Kashmir. Bone-tools human skeltons laid alongside the domesti- 
cated dogs, bones of wild animals like Barasingha ibex etc. paint- 
ed pots, ash, birch-bark and slate-slabs with floral, geometrical, 
human and animal designs have been found in the excavated 
dwelling pits of these early settlers in Kashmir. This speaks of 
the fishing and hunting society free from cares and troubles that 
existed in Kashmir about 5,000 years ago. : 
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Even in the modern age when one visits places like Burza- 
hom, Danihom, Draphom, Har-wan, Wan-porall villages nestled 
in the forests in the foothills of Har-wan (Wan’ in Kashmiri 
stands for forest), one forgets the Shackles of time and space. No 
wonder that hardly 70 years ago when Lord Minto then Viceroy 
of India, visited Dacchigom where he was entertained by the 
then Maharaja of Kashmir, the event was narrated by Sir. 
Francis Younghusband in the following colourful words :— 


“And well do I remember the 
intense relief of the Viceroy 

as he turned into the Valley 

and left all ceremonials and 
State business behind, 

and felt that here at least 

he was in a haven of Test 

and natural enjoyment. The 
air was clear and bracing, 

the sky cloudless and the 
evening sun throwing long 
soothing shadows up the Valley. 
Who could feel or care while 
he fished or hunted stag 

in a Valley with more than the 
beauty and with all the freshness 
of this native land.’ 


Could the early settlers in 


Kashmir have felt it differently ? 
They inhabited the (foothills) 


of the Harwan forests and the 
shores of the Dal Lake on Plateaus and Karewas like Burzahom 
obviously because these provided them with a rich potentia! for 
their subsistence. The tiles excavated depict the cro-Magnon or 
the late Paleolithic art Probably as old as 8,000 to 10,000 B. C.4 
However the plea that these Pit dwellers know the art of weay- 
ing or producing fabrics has been forcefully refuted to recently.® 


__As stated earlier the original inhabitants of Kashmir were 
Pisachas, Nagas and Aryans. We also know that Aryans soon 


came to live together with Nagas in peace and amity. A_ spirit 


le 
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of accomodation and an atmosphere of tolerance prevailed, so 
much so that Aryans paid homages to Naga deities and offering 
were made to Pisachas. This spirit was re-inforced when the 
Valley came under the sway of great Buddhist emperor Ashoka. 
He did not permit any interference with , the local faith which 
was a form of Shaivism. Ashoka, a devout Buddbist, erected 
a large number of stupas and cailyas. He got also built some 
Shiva shrines and repaired others. The two faiths thus started . 
a career of fruitful co-existence. 


Next in first century A. D. came another great and renowned. 
King in Kashmir, Kanishka, the Indo-scythian ruler. He was 
of Turkish descent and was part of that wave of scythian jmmig- 
ration which for two or three hundred years came pouring down 
from Central Asia. Kanishka is famous throughout the Buddhist 
World as the pious Buddhist King, who held in Kashmir the- 
famous Fourth Great Buddhist Council which framed the New- 
Law for followers of Buddhist faith. The site of this Great 
Conference alongwith ruins of huge monastries and Hall are- 
still traceable at Harwan, locally known,as Harichandrun: This. 
hilly slope nestling under the higher mountains at the-entrance 
of one of the attractive side valleys of Kashmir, and overlooking 
the placid waters of the Dal Lake. A famous Buddhisattva, 
Nagarjuna lived here excerecising a spiritual leadership over the 
Jand. Nagarjun’s name is connected with Kanishka, one of 
Kushan rulers. Having been turned out of the Kansu province 
in China, the Yu-echi tribes fled towards Afganistan, Gandbara 
and Kashmir in about 177 B.C. and came to be known as 
Kushans. 5 ve 


Hushka, Juskha and Kanishka are said to have been entrust- 
ed as per persian chroniclers, with the rulership of Kashmir.by 
Solomon, prophet and monarch, who had flown to.the Valley to 
remove hinderances in the normal flow of the river. Jhelum 
near Baramulla, Coins of Hushka and Kanishka have been found 


in the name of Buddha.° 


Buddhist attitude of tolerance and respect towards the indi- 
genous faith produced inevitable reaction in the followers of 
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latter. After the decline of Kush, 
of worship regained ascendency, 
place of honour in the Hindu Pan 
done in other parts of India. 


ans, whose traditional mode- 
the Buddha was acorded a 
itheon, long before this was 


Vaisakhapoornima (Full-moon da 


y in April-May) was duly 
celebrated with the worship of B 


uddha’s images in Caityas and’ 
temples and with gifts of food, Clothes, books and cows etc. to: 


the Buddhist monks. The festival Was marked by singing and 
dances by people of both the faiths.” 


] a -D., he said, “This‘Kingdom is not 
much given to faith, and the tem 


his amply speaks of the ruins of Buddhist 
Vibaras at Harwan. 


A.D.). Sultan Sikandar of Kashmir, 

Tians es Buttshikan (the idol-breaker) 
troyed. Budshah Zainuladin (1420- 
1469 A.D. its roof which had tumbled duri 
Budshah (the great king) penalised kill 
from liquor, did not eat meat in Ramaz 
and fish in several springs, sacred to Hindus, 
non-muslim courtiers : one of them a Buddhist. 
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Hassan, the great Persian historian of Kashmir has stated 
on the authority of earlier Persian scholars that Sandiman 
(identified as King-Prophet Sulaiman) visited Kashmir in 480 
Kalyug (220 B.C.), and that he originally built a temple or 
prayer-house at the top of Takht-i-Sulaiman, then named as 
Zeistishur. 


Another historian, belonging to the Moghal period, speaks 
of the traditional belief that once the prophet Hazrat-i-Sulaiman, 
flew by his flying carpet to this hill where he rested for a while 
and the same was the conscreated with the names of prophet 
and come to be known as Takht-i-Sulaiman.® The hill was 
latter named as Koh-i-Shankaracharaj after the great philoso- 
pher who is said to have visited and temporarily stayed in 
Kashmir. 


Zafar Khan Ashan, a former governor-poet of Kashmir has 
_ sung in praise of Takht-i-Sulaiman in these words. 


mek. _tond 
VLU 21 Vaputed 


(The moment one sets his foot on Takhit-i-Sulaiman 
whole of the city of Kashmir opens itself to one’s eye)- 


The temple, known as Shankaracharya Mandir, is huge 
structure built of solid blocks of stone, basement whereof is 
octagonal in shape and is 20 ft. high, enshrined wherein is @ 
lingam 3 feet into 9 feet in dimensions, of polished black stone. 


The temple is about 1000 feet above the plains of Srinagar’ 


City and therefore commands the grandest, view of the City and 
its environs. This is the area proper which has in the past been 
termed as Kasheer or later termed as Kashmir by Persian 
chroniclers. and from atop this hillock one can truly exclaim. 


ca . eS _¢A 
CAL a7 roeh 
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This. in fact, is the Paradise on Earth which has been refer- 
red to by French traveller, Bernair as Bagh-i-Sulaiman.?” 


Four ancient Hindu temples of Srinagar are well known. 
These are :-— 


@ Zaishtshur—Shankaracharaya temple 


(ii) Sharika Devi—temple at Haari Parbat (Koh-i-Marun- 
the hillock of Serpents: or Nagas). 


(iii) Lokishur—Site now occupied by the Budshah Tomb, 
wherein is burried the mother of King Zain-ul-abdin. 

(iv) Kalishur—On the banks of Vitasta near Khangqah-i- 
Muala. 


No wonder that because of its connections with Sandinan 


(or Solomon) and Gopaditya, the area lying in the foot-hills , 
of Zabarwan upto the foothills of Harwan forests is called by 
various sacrosanct names such as Gopiteerath, Zaishtadhar, 
Guptaganga (also spelt as Guft-Ganga in Persian), Ishbur etc. 
The spring emerging from a depression near Pari Mahal is 
known as Zeithyar, where a Shiva temple has come up which 
is frequently Visited by devout Hindus on Thursdays. No 
wonder, either, that the greatest living Shaivist philosopher of 
the present age : Lakhman Joo Maharaj has choosen Ishbur 
(RanvirMahesh Mandir) as the place for his stay and meditation. 
From Takht-i-Sulaiman to Burzahom is hardly a distance of 
about 15 Kms, but this small slopy grounds and the holy 
springs (more than two dozens in number) on the foothills 
around Dal Lake have for thousands of years been the favou- 


Tite places for seers, Sages and mystics to meditate and attempt 
self-realisation. 


The slopy mountanious strip from Takht-i-Sulaiman (Theed) 
to Burzahom (Harwan) is situated on the Western side of the 
Zabarwan range and hence receives sunlight at a comparatively 
later hours of the morning. The parton-saint of Kashmir, 
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Sheikh Noor-ud-Din Wali (Nund Reshi) is said to have deser- 
vedly spoken of this belt in this verse : 


+, Pt, Py 2 - 
St FO BaF 
A Segl bee - 
Geb SEMI Mex 
(In Theed-Ishbur, sun shall shine hours late than in other 


parts of the Valley ; Will not, till then. the daughter-in-law die 
of starvation ?) 


This, however, is compensated by the Superb and Superna- 
tural view of sunset as seen in Gopiteerath ot many other parts 
of Theed-Ishbur area which attracted the eye of Moghal archi- 
tects, who laid out the best of their gardens including Nishat, 
Shalimar and Cheshmashahias also the observatory of Pari 
Mahal in this foothill area. Of this, obviously, did Poet Iqbal 
sang ‘— 


ad : 
melee 9 br? of 
ay ys 
PPLE py wor 


The late-sunrise in Theed-Isbur is more than compensated 
with the omnipresent blissful view of the spiritual shrines of 
Hazrat Sultan-ul-Aarfeen Sheikh Hamza Makhdoon on Haari 
Parbat and the Sanctons Sanctorium of Assar-i-Shariff Hazrat- 
bal, the Medinatul Saani, Consecrated on account of the 
enshrinement of the sacred relic of the Holy Prophet who 
brought the final message of peace and tranquility in this 
Universe. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Kalhana and his Rajatarangini 
Dr. (Mrs.) Madhvi Yasin 


INDIAN architecture, sculpture. cave-temples and paintings, 
in most cases, do not reveal the names of their authors. The 
peculiar trait of seif-abnegation is specially characteristic of 
‘Ancient India. This is also noticed in the case of some of the 


literary and historical works, In the case of Rajatarangini. | 


“The River of Kings”, we at least know the name of the author, 
‘but, here again, the whole ancestry and the life of the author 
is hidden in oblivion. Kalhana shares the common fate of the 
Indian anthors of note whose memory lives solely in their 
works. The introductory note attached to the end of each 
book of Rajatarangini, gives the name of the author as ‘Kalhana’, 
‘the son of the great Kashmiri minister’, “the illustrious Lord 
‘Canpaka”. Historical deductions reveal that he was 4 Brahmin 
by caste. The Sanskrit style of Rajatarangini is similar to that 
-of the accepted style of the Pandits of Brahmin descent. The 
introduction to each book of his chronicle is begun by prayers 
of Shiva in his from of Ardhanarishwar representing the God 
in union with Parvati. Besides, Jonaraja the continuator author 
of Rajatarangini, has referred Kalhana with the epithet “dvija”. 
A study of his chronicle displays his friendly attitude towards 
Buddhism. His faith may be epitomised in one word “electi- 
cism’’. 

The name Kalhana was derived through the Prakrit 
“Kalhan” from the Sanskrit word ‘Kalyana’, meaning 


“blessed”. . 


Kalhana wrote his work during the years 1148-1149. The : 


style and the spirit of the work shows that the author must 
have attained a mature age. The elaborate description of the 
unsteady conditions of Sussal’s reign (A. D. 1112-20) makes 
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it clear that he must have been of age at that time. Hence, his 
probable date of birth might have been the beginning of the 
twelfth century. 


The century of the birth of Kalhana was marked, in the 
history of Kashmir, by a dynastic upheaval resulting in many 
important political changes. King Harsha (A. D. 1089-1101) 
seemed at first to give Kashmir a period of good government 
but he fell victim to his own lavishness and extravagance. 
After his murder, Kashmir for seven years more, witnessed 
civil wars which brought death and destruction in its train. 


Kalhana was gifted with scientific approach and a critical 
temperament. His portrayal of the various classes of Kashmiri 
people is very graphic and true to life. The reaction of the 
common foik to the disturbed political conditions of the time, 
is full of realistic touches. He says that the people were 
“callously prepared to welcome any change”. His description 
of the idle and indifferent city crowds and their feelings, shows 
that he throughly understood the nature of his countrymen. 


The unsettled political conditions of the time negatived all 
chances of patronage to the creative works of art; hence 
Rajatarangini was not written under the patronage of any King- 
Kalhana had a high sense of his responsibilities. He considers 
only historians “Worthy of praise, whose word, like that of a 
judge, keeps free from love or hatred in relating the facts of 
the past...2nd surpasses even the Stream of nectar,...and can 
place the past times before the eyes of men’’. 

It is interesting to note that Kalhana prepared himself for 
the role of a poet. The Sanskrit classical poetry cultivated by 
Kalhana reveals that he had an intensive training in the Indian 
thetoric, Alamkars’ astra, and the equal mastery of sanskrit 
grammatical lore. His literary studies were deep and com- 
prehensive. All the known literature of his time, beginning 
from Epics to Kalidas’s works Raghuvainsha and Meghduta 
and Bilhan’s Vikramankadevacharita and Harshcharita, were 
read by him, Stein says : ‘‘His literary training indeed, had 
been of the strictly traditional type and the manner in which 
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he employed it shows no conscious departure from the con- 
ventional norm. Yet it is clear that Kalhan was not man of 
schools, <bsorbed in his Shastras”. 


Kalhana scrupulously studied the original sources including 
inscriptions of various kinds before he started writing, the 
Rajatarangini. He also studied coins and inspected buildings. 


Kalhana found all possible avenues to his hereditary career 
closed on account of unsettled political conditions of the, 
‘ country. So the best way to employ his talents, he thought, 
was to write down the history of his country from ancient 
down to his time. He was also inspired by original patriotism. 
By painting a glorious picture of the past he wished that his 
countrymen should shed the inferiority complex, feel proud 
and try to emulate their past traditions. Therefore, the Great 
Asoka, he shows, was the kind of king whose examples were to 
be fellowed. It is Kalbana’s sheer patriotism when he says? 
“Kashmir may be conquered by the force of spiritual merits, 
but not by the force of soldiers”. . 5 : 


Kalhana has honestly and impartially related the ‘events. 
While recording the contemporary happenings Kalhan@ has 
presented the principal figures in their individual character an 

-not as types. Here he represents a contrast to Bana and 
Bilhana in treating historical personages, who have painted 
their heroes all white and enemies all black. 


Rajatarangini is a class by itself in Indian literature. It is 
very much different from Charitas, which were composed under 
royal patronage. The scholar-pets of Charitas had the rare 
gift of inventing fables and myths and applying their talent in 
glorifying the achievements of their patrons. Their works are 
masterpieces: of literature dabbling in subtle poetic art, 
rhetorical embellishment, and alamkarshastra. Rajatarangini, 
on the other hand, is the work ofa detached and impartial 
mind, viewing the past and presents. with historical acumen 
and not in a spirit of hero worship or pleasing patron. Raja- 
tarangini not only forms a class by itself in Sanskrit com- 
positions but has a striking resemblance in character to the 
chronicles of medieval Europe and of the Islamic East. 
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While writing the first three Books (chapters) of Raja- 
tarangini Kalhana made full use of tradition whether written 
or oral, and the chronicles which were evidently based on such 
traditions. In writing down these traditions, at times, the 
critic in Kalhana comes out. For instance, he mentions three 
traditions of the death of the King Lalitaditya, without stating 
what is true, and comments; “‘When the great meet their end 
there arise—stories indicative of their uncommon grandeur.” 
King Meghavahan’s exploits have been described in scuh a 
fanciful manner, that Kalhana himself is apprehensive that 
they might not be accepted as true but he tries to justify them 


by comparing them with the cruelties of Harsha, which, in 
their turn, might not be believed, but for them there were 
eyewitnesses, 


For the last two chapters of his book Kalhana’s main 


Oraries, his father, fellow-countryman 
Thus many incidents of the treachery 
of Bhiksacara’s troops, he categorically writes, were witnessed 
by him. i irse that much of the history of the 
ons, he got from his father and father’s 
Posts in the politics of their times. 


Previous two generati 


To give the details, Rajatarangini consists of eight books 
(Chapters) of Unequal size, written in Sanskrit in nearly 8,000 
verses of rare literary merit. 


v ! The text may Toughly be divided 
into three sections :— 


1. Book I-III, are based on traditions, 


2. In Books IV-VI, dealing with 
dynasties, he h: 


y Personal knowledge and eye- 
witness accounts, the latter often Perhaps received at 
second or third hand, 
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The style of Rajatarangini is not crude or difficult. These 
are scattered verses adorned in flowery language or donned in 
fanciful imagery, of country sanskrit. Kalhana’s idea was 
that even a historical text must be a work of art and has tried 
to make his work attractive to readers. His accounts are 
graphic and vivid except in his last two books, where so many 
‘characters are introduced without proper introduction. Kalhana 
who had maintained strict adherence to chronology from the 
beginning of the book most religiously, had, in the second and 
third sections not followed it to the letter. 


Evidently he was writing his book for those, who were 
familiar with the events of the period. 


Kalhana in writing Rajatarangini set a tradition for history 
writing. His book, after him, was continued by four succes- 
sive historians from the point where he left, to some years after - 
Kashmir’s annexation by the Mughal Emperor, Akbar. 


The mission of a historian, according to Kalhana, is to 
make vivid before one’s eyes pictures of a bygone age- History 
has a unique gift of immortalizing personages and events, and 
in this it even surpasses the mythical ambrosis, while. the 
Jatter immortalizes only the man who drinks it, the former all 
those whom it touches. Kalhana was aware that his wo 
would not only achieve permanence, but would enliven all the 
actors as himself. He had another object also in view. He 
says “This saga, which is properly made up, should be useful 
for Kings as a stimulant or a sedative, like a physic, according 
to time and place”. Kalhana expected that both good and 
bad Kings would derive profit from his work, He is a staunch 
advocate of historical impartiality. . 


Kathana’s assessment of more recent happenings, is fair. 
He paints no character wholly black or white. He had deep 
insight in man’s nature and his psychology. He says: “As 
jn heaven the little clouds change shape, and take on the form 
of elephants leopards, monsters, serpents, horses and other 
beasts-so do the waves of feeling change in the hearts of 
mortals, from kindness to harshness as the moments vary.” 
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The didactic feature of Raj 
the selections Sunsa rasa i.e. sen 
Kalhana’s avowed motive is to 
and royal possessions are obj 


jatarangini may be traced to 
timent of resignationni. Here 
show that material Prosperity 


ects of transitory glory. The 
evil acts of man racoil on him by the strong hands of destiny, 


In the same way acts of policy, statecraft and individual con- 


duct are again and again praised and analysed in the light of 
Dharma or Nitishastra. 


Rajatarangini appears to w. 
lent despotism and de 


Rojniti (State Craft), he had hi 


nd sympath He chooses his ministers 
with discretion, and listens to their counsels with respect. 


who aimed at making the 
Says “The crab kills its father, and the white 


Rajatarangini is a sa 
ever good or bad a man 
reaps the harvest for t 


force of Karma shapes 
sanction. 


ga showing the force o 


does in this life, Kalhana believes, 
hat in the life to Come. Often the 
events and provides the basic moral 


f Karma. What- 


— ._ sen 
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Fate, according to Kalhana, is the second force (influencing) 
the human destiny. Fate is sometimes used as a synonym for 
God. God or the gods often influence human affairs. Some- 
times adverse fate is overcome by those who trust in their 
arms. Here also Rajatarangini gives another hopeful message 
to his countrymen that whatever fate or creator might have 


in store for them, only a strong king confident of his powers 
could save Kashmir. 


Rajatarangini interlinks the Karma of the Kings with that 
Of his subjects. Good kings arise through the merits of theit 


Subjects. A king and his subjects could mould the orders of 
the nature. ; 


This great work has also some shortcomings. The sources 
used by him, were not critically analysed and discussed. His 
narrative becomes more legendary and anecdotal in middle of 
the ninth century, when one seems to reach contemporary, 
records. “Of the defects of the records and the conflicting 
opinions which according to Kalhana’s introduction rendered 
his task difficult, we nowhere receive a distinct indication.” 
Fabulous stories, manifest impossibilities, exaggerations and 
superstitious beliefs, have been described as historical truths, 
which betrays his credulity. He has not separated historic 
legends from history. Similarly, Kalhana’s chronology !§ also 
not based on scientific data. Ofcourse, one cannot expect 
critical judgement in matters of chronology from af author 
who has started dating history from a legendary date’ of the 
coronation of Yudhisthir from epics, and attributes three: 
hundred years to a single ruler, Ranaditya. Kalhana could 
not and should not be blamed for this, as it was general trend 
among the Indians, so precisely described by Alberuni. eae 
fortunately the Hindus do not pay much attention to. the. 
historical order of things, they are very careless in relating to 
Chronological succession of their Kings, and when they afe 
pressed for information, and are at a loss, not knowing what 
to say they invariably take to tale-telling”, 


Rajatarangini also présents a contrast within itself-its 
earlier part is more of a fiction, and later part, that 3s early 
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medieval part, is real history. It vividly describes the falling 
glory of Kashmir,—palace intrigues, murders, sedition, civil 
wars and treachery. The life of the ordinary common folk 
has not been touched, It is the history of Kings, royal families, 
and nobility, justifying the title “River of the Kings”. 


CHAPTER 9 


Hindu Historians and Muslim Kashmir 


Prof. K.N. Dhar 


The History of Muslim period in Kashmir is as intriguing 
as it is revealing. Though a sizable number of chronicles both 
indigenous and foreign, contemporary as well as remote is 
available for this phase of Kashmir History, yet the conclu- 
sions arrived at and the facts enumerated are in no way 
immaculately objective. These historians barring a few have 
grafted their personal dimensions into these. Unfortunately 
for this epoch, the chroniclers have not been able to extricate 
themselves from coconny meshes of personal likes and 
dislikes. Their subjective involvement has gone a long way 
jn tarnishing the inherent image of this period in Kashmir 
History. 


Moreover, modern scholars' have not also been able to 


provide a dispassionate account of this period in as much as - 


their knowledge of Persian or Sanskrit in which the chronicles 
of this period are couched is either scanty or next to nothing. 
They have usually depended upon the defective translations, 
more so in the case of Sanskrit chronicles thereby mutilating 
the exact import of the events and also drawing wrong and 
misleading inferences, Even Dr. G.M.D. Sufi author of the 
monumental work entitled “KASHIR” has also suffered from 
this lapse. Therefore, the edge this particular period had over 
earlier periods of Kashmir History in terms of contemporary 
evidence seems to have been blunted. 


This period in Kashmir history only confirms the ase long 
truth that the transitional. ferment tides rough shod over, the 
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society when it is turning a new leaf. Old norms and attitudes 
melt away before the effulgent enthusiam of the new order. It 
can never be smooth sailing on either side. In the Hindu 
period as depicted by Kalhana whenever a change in rule was 
necessitated by the force of circumstances, it was definitely 
attended with scourge and death for the values the earlier 
kings had nursed. Even the vestiges smacking of the old were 
done away with. The ‘new’ was enthroned only on the ashes 
of the ‘old’. Therefore, it should not seem surprising and 
all the same denigrading that the Muslim rulers got engaged 
in the crusade of annihilating the old and installing their way 
of life with unrelenting gusto and fervour. The Muslim 
monarchs were only repeating the course of history of the 
earlier periods in KASHMIR. There were such emancipated 
Kings like Praversena, Lalitaditya, Avantiverman etc. but the 
majority of the rulers could Not rise above their narrow paro- 
chial loyalties. The Same trend is discernible in the Muslim 
Period in Kashmir history, it is nothing horrifying or at the 
same time disheartening, When the dust of this tumult 


or fair to dub this period as Nihi- 
More recently when in the wake of 


F were compelled to join the national 
Stream by persuation, guile or force.® Their states underwent 
a transformation beyond Tecognition. This kind of friction 
between the old and the new is a natural Phenomenon and 
sparks coming out of this should not scare us into building a 
fallacious or deluding premise. History as such is a faithful 
Tepresentation coupled with detatched interpretation of events. 
Itis neither propaganda nor useless kite-flying for imposing 
One’s own thinking on Others.‘ It is also not a _ veritable substi- 
titute for regimentation or indoctrination. After going through 
the chronicles of this Period, it can be easily conceded that the 
Muslim Sultans did not find any time to cool their heels and 


i 
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‘consequently engage themselves in ushering in a happy com- 


promise between the dying old and the present comingto birth. 
The vulturous scramble for regal prowess was so intense that 
the brother was after the blood of brother and son weaving 
plots to overthrow his parent. In this pernicious climate of 
internecine feuds, the Sultan was always expected to look 
around with fingers crossed, his maximum concern being his 
personal safety. Therefore, to expect a fair deal for his subjects 
and society at large is a misnomer here. They at best could 
only invoke Islamic Brotherhood to keep their authority ia 
tact. As acorollary to this, they were also obijged to fend to 
the religious propensities of their subjects—neo converts of 
course to make themselves secure on the throne. It was 
essentially a political strategy and had nothing to do with 
‘their actual approach to life. Whenever such mist of distrust 
and infidility has cleared fora brief spell, the Muslim Sultans 
have done yeoman’s service to their subjects. 

d fortunately for the posterity, He 
Sanskrit chroniclers have tried to keep themselves at an arm s 
length from the emotional involvement-the bane of this period. 
They have striven hard to sit on the fence and relate the events 


in more or less dispassionate manner. Perhaps it goes defi- 
nitely to their credit that they could maintain the balance 
between head and heart in those hectic days when the links 
with the past were being broken with venomous alacrity. 
These historians had every reason to get derailed into jigsaw 
fallacies in as much as, they definitely were the chips of the 
cold block which was being derided under their very nose. To 


speak squarely, thes€ master-minds wore their profession on 


their sleeves, 


In this context an 


Muslim rule in Kashmir has been narrated by four Sanskrit 
luminaries, firstly by Jona Raja, secondly Shrivara who took 
the thread from him when he was cut short by death and 
could not complete his assignment. Thirdly by Prajya Bhatta 
whose original chronicle is lost, but has been condensed by 
Sukha in the introductory portion of his Rajatarangini to make 
it a continuous whole. So this gap has been ably retrieved by 
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the fourth chronicler, Shuka, and the loss has been thus 
repaired. 


Jonaraja at the very commencemeni of his Rajatarangini 
acknowledges the debt he ows to Kalhana, the doyen of chro- 
niclers of Kashmir. He treats himas his ideal and his reputed 
dictum in respect of history-writing as his guide-line, for 
supplementing suitably the course of events where Kalhana 
had left it.S Kalhana has very aptly remarked :— 


“That noble-minded (poet) is alone worthy of praise whose 
word like that of Judge, keeps free from love or hatred im 
relating the facts of the past.” 


~ Jona Raja has faithfully striven to live upto this maxim. 
There are some omissions and commissions here and there,” 


yet by far this most illustrious Sanskrit historian of the Muslim 
period being first in the line is also the best by any standards 
whatsoever, 


In those insecure times the safety of the chronicles was the 
prime cocern as also the fear of interpolations cannot be ruled 
out. Before we proceed to examine critically the narrative of 
Jona Raja, it will again be useful to allude to erroneous 
inferencces of modern scholars on this subject. Dr. Parmu has 
remarked “His (Jona Raja’s) besetting defect is that he 
generally puts the poet above the chronicler’® Herein 
the learned scholar has innocently betrayed his ignorance 
regarding Sanskrit language and literature. Actually the 
reverse of it is true which is -a compliment to Jona Raja. 
Kalhana’s Rajatarangini is classed under historical poetry in 
the Sanskrit literature. No such honour has been bestowed 
on Jona Raja’s Rajatarangini, It is at Places versified prose, to 
borrow the epithet from Dr. Buhler®, In this Tespect Dr. R. N. 
Singh, has to say ‘Jona Raja after recording an event proceeds. 
further, he even skips Over the chain of events at the slightest 
possible hint. He does not stay behind to explain it, but 
transfers this burden to the reader’10, Further on, the learned’ 
scholar has remarked, “Tatangini of Jona Raja is history. It is 

neither a biography nor an eulogy”. 


again 


— 
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Without mincing words, Jona Raja confesses that his 
chronicle is merely an “outline of History of Kings”. He 
does not make tall claims for elaborating the events oF 
sitting on judgement on these. Moreover, he very candidly 
owns that he was commissioned to write his chronicle by 
Sultan zain-ul-abdin, through the good offices of Shirya Bhatt, 
the Head of Judiciary", Therefore, it may be contended that 
he being a professional chronicler and also in the pay of the 
Sultan, his account might have tilted in favour of his bene- 
factor. Prof. Mohibul Hassan does refer to this seemingly 
believeable handicap by saying. “Being a courtier of Zain-ul- 
abdin, Jona Raja is inclined to exagerate the Virtue of his. 


master and gloss over his failing”™*. On careful scrutiny of 


the account given by Jona Raja about Budshah and his father 
Sikandar he has safely steered clear of personal inclinations. 


All told Jona Raja has given an account of ‘twenty three 
rulers of Kashmir. Out of these thirteen are Hindus,” one 
Buddhist and nine Muslims. This account covers a span of 459 
years. He has also been the contemporary of Sikandar and. 
Zain-ul-abdin by virtue of which his description about these 
two kings is not only lucid but also authentic. The general. 
impression gleaned from the account of the Hindu kings id 
that their hold on the reigns of thier kingdom was tottering 
under the irresistible weight of court intrigues, corruption, 
avarice, lust and sex.® These failings were all the more crow- 
ned with physical and moral cowardice”. Therefore, Occu- 
pation of Kashmir by the Muslim Sultans was a natural culmi- 
nation of this choas and -confusion. Degeneration of the 
highest order had already permeated the soul of Hindu society 
and the astute Muslim struck when the iron was hot. Hindu 
rulers had to blame only themselves for this catastrophe. Their 
levity did not even allow them to lick their wounds, Cultural 
conquest of the Hindus had already commenced when Islam 
had entered the valley a century or more, before the Muslim 
rule?! was installed here. Jona Raja treats the reigns of these 
Jast Hindu kings in a cursory and brief manner. He has 
disposed off some Hindu kings in four or five verses*.’ The 
brevity he has employed can be assessed by the fact that the 
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desrcription of thirteen Hindu Kings is dispensed within 174 
verses out of a total 276 verses comprising his chrohtcle. Jona 
Raja has himself adduced the reasons for his lack of sympathy 
for these kings as alluded to earlier. The chief cause for this 
unconcern was that Jona Raja wanted to Pick up the thread 
from where Kalhana had left it to induct continuity into his 
chronicle**. His main forte was the Muslim rule for which 
Alone he was responsible to’Sultan Zain-ul-abdin®4, 


Jona Raja has described the Muslim rule at length and a 
span of 140 years is cover, i 


upon by Shrivara—a professional heir 
to Jona Raja, 


Jona Raja treats Shal 


o t hmeer as the first Sultan of Kashmir. 
Herein he again exhibits his catholicity in changing Sultan to 
‘Surtran”--The “Saviour of the Virtuous”, Shahmeer ascended 
the throne of Kashmir unde 


rthe name of Shamsud-Din and 
tuled for 3 years from 1339 to 1342. Prior to his snatching 
the throne by deceit and guile from Kota Rani, he was not 
only her chief adviser but also a paramour. After sharing the 
same bed for one night with Kota Rani, he got her murdered 
along with her sons, Shahmeer was not an 
but came perhaps fro 


Hassan takes him to 


indigenous Sultan 
mM Persia asa Tefugee*®, Prof Mohibul 
bea Turkish adventurer‘? Eyen though 
Jona Raja prefixes the epithet Sultan with Renchan as the first 
Muslim ruler, but it was a very brief interlude and that also 
succeeded by the restoration of Hindu monarchy. The Muslim 
rule entrenched itself in Kashmir without any break whatsoever 


with the reign of Shahmeer, Hence he earns the tight to be 
called the first Muslim ruler of Kashmir. 


Jona Raja has not referred to the episode of Bulbul Shah 
who according to the Persian chroniclers converted Renchan 
to Islam. He only alludes to one Deva Swami who refused to 
admit Renchan into the Hindu fold.28 Furthermore, Jona 


Raja asserts that it was the manoeuvering of Shahmeer who 
got Renchan initiated into Islam. 
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Prior to the establishment of Sultanate in Kashmir, Jona 
Raja has given usa graphic description of three invasions on 
Kashmir, one by ‘“Dulcha” and the other by Renchan and the 
third by Achala. Dulcha, a Turk with a retinue of sixty 
thousand strong cavalary swooped on Kashmir “‘like a lion 
forcing its way into a deer den’”*”, 


The King ‘‘Kurushah” whom Jona Raja has taken as the 
grandfather cf Shahmeer tried to buy Dulcha off with a very 
good amount of money; Dulcha whose sole intention was loot 
and carnage did accept the money but stayed back to unleash 
his cruelty over the Kashmiris.*° Jona Raja has given a heart 
tending description of the invasion of Dulcha :- 


“Those Kashmiri people v‘ho had eluded detention after the 
Dulcha-cat took to heels, came out of their holes like the 
mice. When the scourge let loose by Dulcha did abate 
(when he was sent away) no son cowd find his father, 
nor father his son, and brother his brother”.** 


The second invasion was that of Renchan—a Buddhist who 
came down from northern mountains to loot and plunder 
Kashmir. Jona Raja has to say in this connection :- 


“A kite swoops on the birdling having dropped from its 
perch, in the same manner the invincible army of Renchan 
dispossessed of all belongings the Kashmiri folk”.®* 


Renchan occupied the throne of Kashmir also in colla- 
boration with Kota Rani: The third invader Achala was 
prevailed upon by Kota Rani not unleash his sword on the 
innocent people. He was invited to adorn the throne whith 
was lying vacant as the King had fled to Ladakh. Achala 
was taken in, he disbanded his army. Once he did this, it 
was ver. easy to see him off. Consequently when Shahmeer 
came.to the throne, he had a stupendous task of rehabilitation 
awaiting him. He acquitted himself very well in this field 
and proved avery competent administrator.** In the words 
of Jona Raja, “He changed the fate of Kashmiris’.** Two 
salient facts come to surface while describing the ascendency 
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to power by Shahmeer. Jona Raja alludes to the oracle of the 
great goddess wherein she predicted to him in a dream that 
his progeny would rule Kashmir henceforth.** By putting 
this anecdote to pen Jona Raja seems to have reconciled 
mentally to the change of power in Kashmir and also adduced 
divine sanction for it. He has also called Shahmeer as Kula 
Natha,® the chief of the Muslim population in Kashmir, 
which could put its counter weight against the machinations 
of landed aristocrats such as Damaras (Dhars), professional 
fighters like Lavyanyas (Lones) and also Bhattas (the entire 
Brahmin faction). Perhaps that was the reason as to why 
Kota Rani took him into her service. This very influence 
with his co-religionists facilitated him to grab power without 
a single leaf fluttering in the valley. His seige of Anderkot 


{near Sumbal) proved as the last nail in the coffin of Hindu 
authority over Kashmir. 


Shahmeer did not live long to consolidate the ravaged 
Kashmir. He breathed his last on the full moon day in 


Ashadha in 1342 A.D. after a brief reign of three years and 
five days.*7 


Jona Raja for reasons obvious has cursorily treated the 
reign of Sultan Jamsheed (1342-44) and that of Sultan Alla- 
ud-din (1344-56) sons and successors of Shahmeer. As he 
(Shahmeer) was an astute politician, he transferred the burden 
of the Sultanate on his these two sons jointly® so that they 


did not feel foul of each other afterwards. But these tw 
brothers could not carry on with each other afterwards and 
the reign of Jamsheed for two years was only a tragic interlude 
of conspiracies and brotherly feuds. He was such a weakling 
that Jona Raja has apty used the words “Being a King in 
name only, he actually suffered incessantly till he was relieved 
by death’’.*® Herein we shall have to tefer to observation 
made by Dr. Sufi, in which he has come to the conclusion 
that as soon as Jamsheed was crowned King, he was deposed 
by his brother Ali Sher (Alla-ud-din) and he spent these two 
years before his death rather in exile and penury”. Dr, Parimu 
has written that Jamsheed was killed in 1344" and Prof. 
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-Mohibul Hassan** has suggested that “Jamsheed finding 
himself not strong enough to fight (against his brother) fied 
-.and after aimlessly wandering about in the valley for a year 
-and two months, he died in 1345,” 


However, in this context the account given by Jona Raja 
-does not confirm the views given by the learned authors 
-above.*? He unambiguously~ records that “Jamsheed put to 
sword so many followers of his conspiring brother Ali Sher 
-at Avantipur, that the current of the Jhelum began to flow 
upwards by throwing the heaps of corpses into the river”, 
He records further that Sultan Jamsheed made Sathya Raja 
-(Shiraz) responsible (for the safety of the city of Srinagar and 
-himself went for a trip to Hardwara. It has not at all been 
narrated by him (Jona Raja) that the Sultan was forcibly 
deposed and also killed. In the words of Jona Raja he died 
-a natural death after being a Sultan for two years less by tw 
months, : 
Jona Raja does allude to Jamsheed’s holding‘ the 
-charge of ‘Commissioner of Guards’“4 stationed at one of the 
mountain passes leading to Kashmir Valley, Perhaps this 
very reference of his becoming the ‘Commissioner of Guards’ 
had led these Jearned authors to do a bit of unfounded kite 
flying, while Jona Raja explicitly lays down that Sultan 
-Jamsheed got fed up with wars when Ali Sher infiicted.a 
decisive defeat on his son. Morever, Ali Sher broke the 
-truce of two months’s cease-fire offered initially by him.‘ 
These all factors prompted him to relinquish the royal autho- 
-tity voluntarily, and during the closing months of his life, 
he did accept.an assignment much below his status being.a 
“mincompoop. Therefore, it is sufficiently clear that he- was 
- Neither deposed nor killed. 


Ali Sher, assuming the name of Alla-ud-din (1344-1355 AD) 

- ascended the throne of Kashmir by guile, deceit and statecraft. 
Despite all these defects he was a master-mind in politics and 
-a dauntless warrior.“* Two greats events have been narrated 
«by Jona Raja during his reign. The first being a direct 
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reference to a bevy of Yoginis*? (females Possessing magical 
power) whose leader has been identified as ‘Lalleshwari’.*8 
In the first instance in Kashmir tradition Lalla is not credited 
with having found any order of Yoginis at all. She lived by 
herself and also in her own thoughts. Therefore the use of 
the word Chakra does not confirm the views given by the 
Persian scholars. It might also connotethe host of eight Yoginis 
attendants of Durga—Shiva’s consort, The chief of Yoginis 
(Nayika) as narrated earlier may be construed to be a female 
Tantric worshipper, otherwise she would not have offered a 
‘goblet of wine’ to Alla-ud-dih.% Subsequently Persian 
scholars have tried to replace ‘wine’ by milk5! as it is firbidden 
by Islam. But Jona Raja has no such aberrations. Moreover 
Lalla is never associated with wine etc., in Kashmir like the 
left hand ritualists.®2 Therefore, to infer from Yogini the 
existance of Lalla in that period at least according to testi- 


mony of Jona Raja, is not only preposterous but also far- 
fetched. 


However, the silence of Jona Raja about Lalleswari and 
Shah Hamdan should not erroneously lead us to believe that 


these two personages never existed in Kashmir and are only 
the figment of imagination. Kalhana has not at all referred 
to Abhinavagupta the reputed Shaiva scholar, though other 
such erudite scholars like Udbhatta, Rudratta, Vaman and 
Anandavardhan have been mentioned profusely by him. Yet 
Abhinavagupta did live in Kashmir on the basis of the 
testimoney of the colophons of his works in which he has 
indicated the year of composition of a particular treatise. 
He has bequeathed to us his own genealogy also®? The force 
of tradition is always irresistible and cannot be dispensed 
with cheaply. What is actually desired to be conveyed here 
is through Jona Raja’s chronicle as it is available to us, does 
not contain any such names of Shah Hamdan and Lallesh- 


wari, yet their having breathed the air of Kashmir cannot be 
denied. 


The second event of Alla-ud-din’s reign is the terrible 
famine which eroded the economic fibre of the country ; but 
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Jona Raja does not write what remedial measures were taken 
by the Sultan to offset its unsalutary effect on the people. Some 
scholars have wrongly quoted Jona Raja and ascribed this 
compliment to Sultan by him. ‘But he did all he could to 
alleviate the sufferings of his subjects”.®1_ Actually Jona Raja 
dismisses this calamity in one verse.5> He says, “That in the 
nineteenth year of the local calendar (i.e. 1343 A D.)a ghastly 
famine tormented the people as a reproof for their bad deeds.” 


Just after it, he gives the date on which the Sultan breathed 
his last. 


; — another scholar has indicated that Sultan Alla-ud-Din 
rans erred his capital from Indrakot to Alla-ud-dinpora, anew 
city founded by the Sultan.°* However, on perusal of the 
facts given in this behalf by Jona Raja, it has been unmistakably 
narrated by him that the Sultan re-established his capital at 
Jayapida Pur another name of Indrakot. The learned scholar 
has observed that the capital was shifted from Ipdrakot to 
Alla-ud-dinpur as alluded to earlier, but the actual facts are 
that Alla-ud-din shifted back his capital to Indrakot from 
Srinagar, Shahmeer, his father had made Indrakot as the first 
capital of Sultanate in Kashmir. He had sentimental attach- 
ment with it for being associated with Kota Rani. His ua- 
worthy son transferred the capital to Srinagar,:but Alla-ud-din 
from the point of safety shifted his capital back to Indrakot.* 


One redeeming feature during the reign of first four Sultans 
comes to full view. Even though the pace of proselytisation 
was gathering momentum every day, in and out, during this 
period of only three decades or more, yet the influence of 
Hindus at the royal court did not wane, These Hindus occupied 
the position of counsellors, advisers or ministers. Sultan 
Jamsheed confided in his counsellor Lakshmna Bhat. 
Udayashri was probably the Prime Minister of Sultan Alla-ud- 
din®® and Shandra Damar his commander-in-chief. In the 
company of both these, the Sultan had caught the glimpse of 
the Yoginis as referred to earlier. Similarly, Sultan Shahab- 
ud-din when away on military campaigns depended upon Kota 
Bhatt for internal administration of his Kingdom.” 
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Jona Raja is all praise for Sultan Shahab-ud-Din and 


compares him with Lalita Ditya—the famous warrior king of 
ancient Kashmir.®? 


In the wake of his illustrious fellow countrymen. Shahab- 


ud-din also undertook many military expeditions and even 
went as far as Peshawar and Ghazni.® 


His appetite for expanding the borders of 
unquenchable (°), 
kingdom of his pr 
petence. Several scholars have doubted the vera 


He (Jona Raja) has even 
andar was offered a gift 
Timur who locted Delhi 

elf invincible could not 
have parted with his two elephants for the King of Kashmir 
for nothing in return, [t was definitely the scare of the 
Kashmiri army, whom the Mongol Scourage tried to pamper 
so that it did not attack his forces while returning. 


Where diplomacy could not work the K; 


ashmiris were 
behind none to defend their 


with a grain of salt. Kashmiri armies 
into Kishtwar, Bhotia Pradesh Lor 
military prowess of Kash 
well later when Mugh 
twice. Jona Raja like 
Prosperity might take t 


have penetrated deep 
in and Pocnch. The 
miris also did show itself off admirably 
als were repulsed not only once but 
an awake artist does presage ‘‘that 
his account of the superhuman exploits 
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of the Sultan as mere flattery’**, This leaves nothing for us 
to guess otherwise. oe, 


’  Shahab-ud-din was not a religious zealot. He was catholic 
to the marrow of his bones not by expedicnce but by conviction. 


‘When it was suggested to him that the huge idol of copper 
and bronze be smolten and coins made out of it as the Imperial 
‘mint was running short of these*? he promptly declined to 
; order this vandalism and said : ‘How paradoxical it will seem 
that I would like to amass fame by breaking these immortal 
idols which have been installed, and worshipped by certain 
people who have earned approbation (by doing this).”** 


. Anunprecedented flood engulfed Srinagar in his reign when 
the surging, waters even mounted the surrounding hills. The 
Sultan cherefore, founded an alternative city on the foot of 
Sharika Shail and named it after his consort Lakshmi, as 
\ Lakshmi pur and not Sharika pur®. He also founded one more 

city on the confluence of Vitasta and Sindh after his own name 
as Shahab-ud-din pur (modern Shadipur)"*. we ts 
; Unfortunately some Persian historians of this period have 
painted Shahab-ud-din as an iconoclast in their misplaced 
enthusiasm for the propagation of Islain?!. - Jona Raja has' 
prophetically smelt this and has consequently warned the’ 
future generations :—“The King Shahab-ud-din fad “broken 
the idols of gods,” this preposterous and unfounded statement 
should not in any way unnerve the posterity.74 Jona Raja was 
born in 1389 and died in 1459 AD. Shahab-ud-din’s span of 
reign-ranges from 1354 to 1373 A.D., so it is abundantly clear. 
that. Jona Raja’s account of Shahab-ud-din’s rulg is only 16 
years anterior to him. Inthe face of such a brief interval 
between the death of Shahab-ud-din and the bjrth of Jona 
Raja his testimony can never be dismissed cheaply, while 
Persian chroniclers, Baharistan Shahi (1586-1614 A.D.),., 
Haidar Malik’s Tarikhi Kashmir (1618, A’D ) and to crown all 
Peer Hassan’s Tarikh-i-Kashmir,(1885 A.D ) cannot be depend- 
ed upon for what they have recorded about Sultan Shahab-ud- 
din. Theirs is only hearsay or wishful thinking while Jona Raja 
from the point of historicity is more reliable. 


L 3 
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To sum up, Jona Raja has every sort of admiration for 
this benevolvent Sultan of Kashmir, only Zainul-ab-d in 
Badshah possesses a slight edge over him according to this 
Hindu historian. Qutub-ud-din (Kuda-din) succeeded his 
father Shahab-ud-din as the Sultan of Kashmir from 1373 to 
1389. The Sultan had to undertake military campaigns against 
Raja of Lohara (Lorin) and the Khashas (Khokhi) inhabiting 
the South western belt of Pir Panchal tange (Rajori) and also 
in Kishtwar*. He brought these erring vassals to book under 
the generalship of Lolak, the Damar. The Sultan also started 
a free /anger for the people in view of the recurring famines 
every year in the valley” at a very huge cost. Through the 
blessing of one yogi, Bramka Natha he got the desired pro- 
geny. He had been without any son or daughter earlier?!. 

He also founded a township within the city after his name 
as Qutub-ud-din pora. Modern scholars have identified it as 
the tract of land now known as Mohalla Haji Peer Mohd. 
Sahib.”5 However, there is a mohalla in Srinagar bearing this 
name even now. It is situated on the left bank of the Jhelum 
between Zainakadal and Ali Kadal, some distance below 
Gurgari Mohalla. Iam led to believe that this mohalla had 
also to do something with the Sultan. Future Tesearch may 
unfold some relevent information regarding this. 


Ali Shah after fruitless flirtatation with regal splendour 
decided to undertake a piligrimage to Mecca, and nominated 
his brother Shahi Khan (Zainul-ab-din) as his successor. But 
being prevailed upon ty his father-in-law, the Hindu Raja of 
Jammu, he changed his mind and returned to Kashmir7®, 
Shahi Khan did not resist his taking up the mantle of Sultan 
once again. Later he was killed in a battle with Khokhars’’, 
thus paving the unobstructed way for Shahi Khan to ascend 
the throne. These two incidents are perhaps sufficient to prove 
that inherent tenets of Muslim faith had not made any sub- 
stantial headway in the Valley. This was only a political 
expediency. Sultan Ali Shah had married the two daughters 
of the Hindu Raja of Jammu, which is unIslamic, since a 


Muslim has been ordained to marry a non-Muslim only when 
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a is converted to Islam. It is enjoined in Islam that 
ati, ee cannot be wives to the same spouse concur- 
undertaki Seo Te Cae resolution (Kasad) is made for 
a _— Haj, it should not be revoked in any case. This 
Padus, ance facilitated Budshah to rehabilitate the 
deep ae ml e loyalty of the people to their faith was not skin- 
Hindu an eae well be called. a change of label from 
eC at uslim. The Neo-converts were still finding their 
of trode aie was to pay off old scores under the garb 
PScctasteof ae es. Shahi Khan as a prince already hada 
convert t ee is, when the adjoining Hindu tribes and Neo- 
x ecain me es of Thakurs and Khokhars had helped him to 
of powe — from his brother.” Therefore on assumption 
Sul ene elected to own benevolence instead of violence. 
u tan Sikandar and his evil-genius Suha Bhatt failed to cash 
on this policy of conciliation instead of confrontation, thereby 
mutilating their image in Kashmir history. 
referred to this change of heart 
stments made in 
ds be (Sultan) 


_ Jona Raja has very rightly 
in Budshah. Far-reaching and sweeping adju: 
making the Hindus comfortable were the amen 

was making for the sins of his predecessors."* 
So much ink and thought has been spent jn delineating the 
golden reign of Budshah, that it would seem redundant to 
ds to be thrown on 


repeat all this. However, Some light nee 
two or three points which have been more or less glossed over 


by the authors. 


This first point which deserves emphasis is that Zain-ul-ab- 
din was never under the influence of Hindus. He was a de- 
d consult Shaikhul-Islam on every mea- 
sure he would like to jntroduce.”” Perhaps this is also the 
reason that Shariut as the state-religion could not be replaced. 
In accordance, with its dictates. Jazia also was not revoked 
entirely but fixed at a lower rate®*. Zainul-ab-din could not 
dare to go totally against the current of public opinion built 
brick by brick by his forefathers so far as treatment towards 
Hindus was concerned. Fanatics did raise their eye-brows on 
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his attitude towards the Hirdus, and for this very purpose, 


Syed Sad Ullah came from Mecca with a huge load of books*®. 
He tried to cajole the Sultan into r 


eversing this tolerant policy, 
but-he did not oblige ®. 


Budshah seems to be more awake 
than these zealots who would try to foist their faith on others 
not by persuation but through coercion. He therefore first of 
all called upon his own Kinsmen to set their house in 
order*?. Muslims had multiplied themselves into different 
sects, Shias, Sunnis, Sayeds, Sufis and were vying with each 
other to show the other sects down. Sultan could very well 


anticipate that once the object of their combined hatred fot 
the Hindu was 


gone, they would fall out among themselves: 
Once such a nihilistic Propensity is nurtured, it can express 
itself in any shape whatsoever, Therefore like a true Muslim 
he tried to consolidate the Muslim brotherhood and exhorted 


them to sink their di 
T differences a i would 
have done mee nd close their ranks. It ¥ 


Kk rule over Kashmir. There- 
t—the Hindu—did not only 
the Muslim society cohesive 


© 800d to hi 
and viable, 2 haga EE 


The se. : f 
Pointment of sh point Which needs explanation here is the ap- 
Converts thi, Fe Hindus t6 very tesponsible posts. ° The ne0- 
to handl a emselves dandies could not be expected 
Othe intr Moreover, they 

> 


hence 


asin the doldrums owing to lack 
come f the predecesors of Budshah. 
Od in his Teign made the state poorer all the 
made so that the cette: bes hunt for Brahmin talent was 

Moreover, th, 


g Proving his capability. Thus state was 
again put on the rails and attained the speed which it had 
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squandered earlier. Tilakacharya Shriya Bhatta, Sinhabatta, 
Rubhba Bhatta, Karpura Bhatta Ramananda Gaurak Bhatta 
Jaya Bhatta and a host of such luminaries administered the 
land of their birth with unparalalled devotion and to the best of 
their capacity. In this bargain Budshah made double gain. 
He became the champion of the underdog—the Hindu, and 
also gave his state a very good Government. 


The third point regarding the renovation of the temples 
and grant of lands to the Hindus can also be explained in this 
manner, During the reign of earlier Sultans, moreso when 
Sikandar and Suhabatta in cellusion with each other unleashed _ 
anera of unprecedented tyranny over Hindus, the Hindus 
were fleeing the country leaving behind the Jagirs attached to 
these temples fallow and desolate. The neo-convert only relished 
in bringing death, destruction and loot but never cared to 
attend to these vast Jagirs for getting produce out of these. 


Budshah’s scanning eye could very well locate the disease 
so he, not only pledged safety to the hiding Hindus, but even 
coaxed those who had left to return to their home land. Re- 
novation of temples was executed under the supervision ef 
Shriya Bhatta, which restored confidence into Hindu oe 
Once again the lands attached to these were brought un a 
plough and the food prospects of the country improve! 
substantially. 

e of building a network of canals 
and water feeders, he rehablitated Hindus also (87) on the land 
thus reclaimed, with the purpose of replenishing the Government 
treasury by the revenue which these lands yielded. Whatever 
the inherent motive of Budshah regarding these steps it is 
laudable on his part to usher in liberalism despite the resent- 
ment of his Muslim subjects. He stood his ground firmly well 
and that is perhaps the indisputable reason which makes him 
tallest of all the Sultans in Kashmir. He possessed an unbending 
sinew and could never be swayed by passion. His reason 
thoroughly groomed, was not only precise but also perfect. 
When the neo-converts under instructions from Syed Sad 
Ullah who harboured a grudge against the Sultan as alluded 


Moreover in the wak 
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to earlier got arrowed to death a Yogi*® who had blessed the 
Sultan with male issues, he at first sought the counsel of 
Shaikhul Islam who decreed that “eye for eye” treatment be 
meted out tohim. But the Sultan did nct like to act in haste 
and also alienate the sympathies of the Muslims. He introduced 
a novel method of punishing Sad Ullah by making him ride 
a donkey with his face towards its tail and with his beard 
singed off. The people were asked to spit at him wherever 
he was conducted in this plight, but he spared his life.8? In 
other words, he extended immunity from death to Syeds also 
as was the practice regarding the Br: 
Period. (°°) Undoubted! 
human values, 
and tried to s 


Jona Raja has given us a i 
n eye he 
first thirty ni ye witness account of tl 


any reason for it. Th 
of his rule has been nar. 


by Syed Ali (15 a'weitten 
acentury or more after Budshah, (1579 AD) was wri 
events recorded by contem 


s Personality, after exchang- 
ing the notes of Sanskrit and Persian histories. It will not be 
an exaggeration to say here that his period alone can take 
rightful pride in being authentic in Kashmir history. Jona 
Raja has performed his mission with honesty of purpose and 
dedication to his Profession. {His account of Budshah, though 
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incomplete, is not wanting in any thing. It is neither magnified 
nor played down. The subsequent Persian chroniclers without 
any exception have profusely drawn from him and then only 
built their respectively theses. Kashmiris owe @ debt to Jona 
Raja for erecting the contours of a light-house of accurate 
historicity which reduces to nullity thankless pastime of groping 
in the dark. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Prime Ministers Under the Dogras 


Ghulam Hassan Khan 


The office of the Prime Minister in Jammu and Kashmir 
has existed ever since the reign of Maharaja Gulab Singh, the 
founder of Dogra rule and of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. In the official language: of the State, the Prime 
Minister was known as the Dewan, but the British Goverp- 
ment in India used the term “Prime Minister” and ‘Chief 

inister” synonymously in their official business.* The Prime 
first two rulers enjoyed almost peaceful 


B Ministers under the 
/ and undisturbed tenures of office. Since the powers of the 


Maharaja were unlimited and beyond challenge, he was the 
sole authority to initiate and exercise these powers in legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial spheres. The Maharaja was the 
only authority who could make the appointment of his Dewan 
or Prime Minister. But the ruler, at the same time, was not 
bound to make the appointment of the Dewan with legal 
A Prime Minister could be sometimes informally 


formalities. 
% appointed. 
ja 
Be wasen @ gasses’ of the Maharaja’s Councilors, the first is 
the Dewan Anant Ram, son of the late Kripa Ram and 


Cousin of the 
has never been 
Prime Minister... 


The importance of the office of the Prime Minister in, 
those days depended more on the initiative and personality 
of its holder. During Ranbir Singh’s reign, the Prime- 
Minister could not be effective force to guide the policies of 
the administration, because of the presence of a more count- 
able force in the Court, in the person of Wazir Punoo. The 
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Prime Minister was, therefore, considered to be “weak” and 
having little influence, Henvey writes :— 


“Tn an indirect way he (Anant Ram) has often represented 
himself to me as being opposed by the party of Wazir 


Punno and, he has hinted that if enemies were removed, 
he would accomplish wonders,’» 


During Maharaja Prat 
became a matter of gr: 


» in the opinion of the Government of India, 
main threat to the Security of India. In order 
Ussian advance towards India across the North- 
West, Kashi from where the 


akshman Dass. The Maharaja, an 
ited by his brother Raja Amar Singh, 
who began to covet the throne, Amar Singh, therefore, found 
in the Government of India an ally. As against this, the 
Maharaja wanted to adopt the son of the Raja of Poonch who 

’ness, Raja Amar Singh, was against 
this adoption. Thus Started a Period of indirect Tivalry between 
the two brothers, each fearing the other. In this whole drama 


Sa 
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the part played by the Government of India did not only bring 
the Maharaja to utter humiliation and helplessness but it also 
affected the office of the Prime-Minister. No Prime-Minister 
of Maharaja’s choice could be tolerated. Henceforth, the 
appointment of the Prime-Minister and the scope of influence 
the high office weilded, began to be determined by the Govt. 
of India. The then British Govt. of India began to find fault 
with the Prime-Minister of the Maharaja so thata new Prime 
Minister of the British choice could be installed. The Resident 
of Kashmir wrote :— 


The Dewan was ‘“‘weak and cunning but well-meaning. 
Both of them i.e. the Prime-Minister and Babu Nilumber. 
another of the Maharaja’s counsellors were blamed to be 
wholly unable to cope with the difficulties which will meet 


them in improving the administration”’. 


On the pretext of the defective administration, the Maharaja 
was forced to change his Prime-Minister. The British would 
not allow the Maharaja a free choice in appointing his new 
Dewan However, when they failed in this, the Resident lost 
no time in blaming, once again, the new Prime-Minister as 
being notorious and corrupt and without any administrative 
experience. One of the charges against the Prime Minisier 
was that he used the supreme influence in making the Maharaja 
resist the attempts of the British Government in establishing 
their supremacy over the State of Jammuand Kashmir. Behind 
these and various other charges lay the British interest to 
recommend to the Maharaja to accept the recommendation, 
The British Government was not satisfied until Raja Amar 
Singh was installed to the office of the Prime Minister. The 
Govt. of India saw to it that the Maharaja recognised Raja 
Amar Singh as his Dewan and his son, Prince Hari Singh, as 
the sole successor to the Gadi after Pratap Singh's death. This 
obviously proves how cunningly the British Government 
endeavoured to subvert the position of the Maharaja and how, 
in the bargain, they succeeded in undermining the status of 
the Prime-Minister. It became almost vivid that no one could 
aspire to the post of Prime-Ministership in the Jammu and 
Kashmir State if he were inconvenient to the Government of 
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India. On this issue Mr. Dobbes, Deputy Secretary to Govern= 


ment of India, in an official letter to Sir Francis Younghusband. 
Resident in Kashmir, wrote :— 


“His Excellency had hoped that the position had been 
explained to His Highness at that interview with sufficient 
clearness to obviate the possibility of any misunderstanding, 
but as His Highness appears to have some doubt on the 
subject. I am to request that he may be again informed 
distinctly that adoption in no way effects the succession 
to the Kashmir Chiefship, which is regarded by the Govt. 
of India as now vested in Raja Amar Singh and his son, 
the Mian Sahib Hari Singh...............You should further 
intimate to His Highness that His Excellency’s Kharita 
must be read as definitely deciding the succession in favour 
of Raja Amar Singh, and next to him, his son the Mian 
Sahib and that no 


adoption which His Highness may make, 
can affect this decision’’s, i id j 


By the time, this decision was conveyed to M: 


: abaraja 
Pratap Singh, a sur 


I h prising development had already taken place 
in the State in 1889. The Maharaja was deprived of all powers 


and authority on grounds of corruption and maladministration 
which was rampant in’the State, He was forced to hand over 
the state—administration to a Council which consisted of five 
members, including a British ‘officer to be selected by the 
Government of India. The Council was “to have full and sole 


Powers in all public departments of the State for a period of 
five years’’’, i 


_ Under these changed conditions, the office of the Prime- 
Minister was retained though in name only. In fact, the Coun- 
cil possessed no powers of initiative and Practically all busi- 


ness was transacted with the consent of the Resident who. 
enjoyed the power to veto, One may call this time in the 


Political history of Jammu and Kashmir as the period of 
Residency Raj. : 


Politically and administratively speaking, the Prime-Minister 
became the mouth-piece of the Govt. of India. Nothing but’ 
a 
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loyalty came to be recognized as the measure of efficiency of 
the person holding the office of Prime-Minister. This loyalism 
for the first time was best found in Raja Sir Amar Singh be- 
cause “‘the office of Prime-Minister, an office the duties of 
which the Raja (Amar Singh) is at this moment performing in 
a most upright and creditable manner, and to the entire satis- 
faction of the Government of India”. It was in this way that 
the Government of India rendered the ruler powerless and the 
Prime-Minister a favourite of the Government of India. 


In 1905, the Maharaja of Jammu & Kashmir was restored 
to his previous status but this time on the condition that he 
“will take no steps of any importance without consulting him 
(Resident) and....+. will follow advice whenever it may be 
offered.” But the restoration of Maharaja to his original 
position did not dispel from his mind and heart the fear which 
he had been nourishing since the time he had been deprived 
of his authority. The Maharaja held his Prime Minister Raja 
Amar Singh responsible for the conspiracy against him. In 
the presence of Prime-Minister, Raja Amar Singh, the Maha- 

+, was not able to discharge the responsibility which devolved 
el him on matters of administration; the Maharaja wanted 
we Ghief-Minister upon whom I can place absolute confidence 
who could work in-harmony with the spirit with which I am 
determined to rule over, and to promote the welfare of, my 
subjects, and who would be possessed of the capacity to carry 
into execution the ideas I have as to manner in which the 
administration of the State should be carried out. It is only 
then that I will feel that the enhanced powers which the 
Government have been pleased to confer on me have been 
really allowed to have their effect."4° The Maharaja was never 
ready to make a compromise with his brother. He wanted a 
man of confidence and ability to be his Prime-Minister, the 
qualities which according to him, were lacking in Raja Amar 
Singh. This is the reason why the Maharaja depended more 
on his Private Secretary, Dayakishen Kaul, than the Prime- 
Minister, for the conduct of official correspondence. This 
fact was realized by the Government of India.. Writing on 
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this position and powers of the Chief-Minister, Sir Francis. 
Younghusband, Resident of Kashmir observed :-— 


“The Chief-Minister in this State, under present conditions. 
exercises very little authority, All business is in theory 


submitted through him to the Maharaja, but in practice he 
has very little power, 


Younghusband wrote further.. -“very often the Maharaja 
never even saw the cases. It came to this, therefore, that 


Kashmir was being ruled by the Maharaja’s Private Secre- 
tary, and the Chief-Minister was a non-entity.’?}* 


__ Since the Private Secretary to the Maharaja was involved 
in Kashmir Politics, the 


s Government of India was faced with 
an enigma. On the one 


oe hand, the Maharaja was not at any 
Cost willing to accept Raj 


fi ja Amar Singh as his Chief-Minister 
2 on the other hand, the Government of India would neither 
ee the Prime-Minister’s existence ignored nor would they 
tolerate Seeing i 


ary was n 

r “that it Would be i; 

Singh were Temoved to 

Official Chief. 
te ; 


Ot used against the Prime Minister 
n the interests of the State if Sir Amar 
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of India and the Maharaja only fulfilled the formalities of 
pointment. 


The most important phase of Kashmir politics begins during 
the reign of Maharaja Sir Hari Singh, Maharaja Hari Singh 
ascended the throne in 1925, soon after Maharaja Pratap Singh’s 
death. Maharaja Sir Hari Singh was different man from his 
predecessors, both in temperament and outlook. 


Nurtured and educated as he was, on British lines, Maha- 
raja Hari Singh wanted to reform the administrative set-up of 
the State, on modern lines. He showed a keen zeal in the 
beginning of bis rule to attend public meetings thereby to 
become more popular with his subjects. This was not liked by 
his British masters. Besides, by the time Hari Singh became 
the Maharaja, the people of the State had become politically 
conscious due to surrounding influences. This resulted in the 
commencement of the freedom movement a few years after 
Maharaja Hari Singh had assumed throne. Under these 
circumstances, the Prime-Minister in Jammu and Kashmir 
assumed more importance than his predecessors. The Prime- 
Minister under Raja Hari Singh assumed varying degrees of 
pow:t and prestige according to the needs of the time. Out 
of fourteen Prime-Ministers, who served under Maharaja Hari 
Singh, three were English men, one was a Kashmiri Pandit 
and the rest were non-Kashmiris. None of the Kashmir 
Muslims ever served as the Prime-Minister during the whole 
history of Dogra rule in the State.“ Among all the Prime- 
Ministers who held office during Maharaja Hari Singh’s rule, 
Gopalaswami Ayyangat assumed to himself all the powers of 
the Government. He proved more loyal to the Government 
of India than to the Maharaja. As an agent of the British 
Government, Ayyangar, not only crushed the people of the 
State, but acted as a spy in the State. The Maharaja was 
considered by the British to be an agent of the Indian National 
Congress. During World War Il the British believed, that 
the Maharaja was in league with Subash-Chander Bose’s left- 
wing of the Congress party and that he in league with Congress 
left wing, was hatching a conspiracy with German spies in 
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Kashmir against the British in India. One Abdul Rehman 
Affindi, an Afghan in Kashmir and an intimate friend of the 
Maharaja, was also involved in this conspiracy. It was to 
expose this conspiracy that Ayyangar was recommended to be 
appointed as the Prime-Minister of Kashmir. Ayyangar 
established a ramified system of intelligence Bureau to keep a 
strict watch over the activities of the Maharaja. He also re- 
sorted to ruthless Suppression of the people and their political 
movement received a serious set-back during his tenure. For 
all this, Ayyangar earned the name of the “Jron-Man”.15 


After the end of the World War II and after Ayyangar 
relinquished office there Was a steady decline in the powers 
and position of the Prime-Ministers in the State. 


Hee eee and position of the Prime-Minister can be dis- 
sta rule under two phases. The first phase 
mM the beginning of the Dogra rule upto 1934 
e called as the Pre-constitutional era, and the 
934 to 1947 or the constitutional era. During 
enumerated aS ofthe Prime-Minister were officially 


; the channel of communication in all 
import: . ; 

as a pa one " between the Council and the Resident 
i ative Stat i iti rs which 
Will be conducted ae €s except in political matte 


aa ugh the Resident, 
exaining es prite-Minister may if necessary call for and 
mental officer’ ceedings laid or pending before any Depart- 
delay is caused and 1 °Cutive side taking care that no undue 
with his opinion May for sufficient reasons refer the case 

. °F disposal of the Council under their rules. 
This, however, Shall noe be deemed to apply to cases in the 
gudiazs! & Revenue Surts, governed as they are by special 
laws passed in Coungj, ° 


e 


4. “The Prime-Minister 


shall countersign all official letters 
from Departmental offi 


Cers to the Resident. 
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5. “For the information of the Prime-Minister the different 
Heads of each Department, will furnish him with such returns 
as may be prescribed or called for from time to time. 


6. ‘All appointments made by the State Council shall be 
‘confirmed under the Sanad signed by the Prime-Minister. A 
final appeal from orders in charge of different Departments 
dismissing or punishing offiicials with suspension or loss of 
pay for more than two months shall lie to the Prime-Minister 
who will also frame rules for appointing, transferring, giving 
d discharging officials of all grades except the 


leave to an 
he State Council in the Revenue, Judicial all Civil 


members of t 
Departments of the State. 
«The Prime-Minister shall keep in his custody all State 


7 
list of the same for record in the office 


documents furnishing 2 
.of the Council, 


g. “The Prime-Minister shall sign all orders for the with- 
onies from Revenue Treasuries when such with- 


drawal of mi t 
been duly sanctioned at ajmecting of the Council. 


drawals have 

9. ‘The Prime-Minister can at will bestow kiilats, rewards- 
donations and charitable grants within the Budget Provision 
d to him for that purpose subject to report at the 


sanctione : { 
f the Council of all the grants and donations 


mext meeting © 
exceeding Rs. 1,000/-. 

10. “All officials of the State maintained in attendance 
but without appointments shall be subordinate to and carry 
out the orders of the Prime-Minister who will be responsible 
for employing them usefully. 


11. “No grants of new jagir or mafis can be submitted for 
‘the considezation of the State Council except by the Prime- 
Minister and he will submit to the Council any change thought 
-desirable in the terms of existing jagir or mafis.”*° 


The position of the Prime-Minister during pre-constitu- 
tional era in the State may be summarised as under.””? 
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(i) The Prime-Minister was the Chief-Councillor of the 
Maharaja. His position in the Court was quite distinc- 
tive. He occupied the first seat at the time of the 
royal darbar on the right side of the Maharaja. His 
position may easily be described as the first among 
equals. This position the Prime-Minister enjoyed 
throughout the Dogra rule, 


(ii) Royal Darbars were conyened by the Prime-Minister. 
It was he, who would read out the Farmans in Darbars 
on behalf of the Maharaja. 


(ii) The Prime-Minister acted as a link between the Maha- 
raja and his subjects. During the emergencies and 
other crises, the Prime-Minister called all Jagirdars, 
Chakdars, Zaildars, Rais-i-Mulk (wealthy citizen) and 
other men of eminence and influence and made enqui- 
Ties from them with tegard to the nature of the emer- 
gencies and the grievances of the people. Ordinarily, 
the Prime-Minister himself took immediate remedial 


measures, but in special matters the Maharaja’s con- 
sent was sought. 


(iv) In case the subj 


ects of the State or their deputationists 
or their leader 


S$ wanted to have a face to face talk with 
the Maharaja, they had to seck first the permission of 
the Prime-Minister who would fix the time, date and 
Place for such appointments. The Prime-Minister had 
the power to refuse or reject such requests. 

(v) The Prime-Minister arranged meetings and interviews 

between the Maharaja and foreign dignitaries. He fixed 

with the consent of the Maharaja, the date, time and 
place for such Meetings, 


(vi) From the very beginning of the Dogra rule, there 
happened to be Department of Charity. The charity 
used to be distributed among Maharaja’s poor, needy 
and invalid subjects The charity used to be distribut- 
ed cither on occassions of some Natural calamity or 
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on the birth day of the Maharaja. In Kashmir this 
was known as “Unkoot”. The Prime-Minister person- 
ally supervised the process of distribution of “Unkoot”. 
He also allotted the quota of “‘Unkoot’’ to be distri- 
buted at various places known as Sesh—bukas!® i.e. 
six Muslim shrines and six Hindu shrines in Srinagar. 
There could be other places in the State also where 
charity was distributed. 


(vii) Among religious festivals, Dusehra was celebrated with 
all pomp and grandeur. Arrangements with respect 
to Dusehra were made under the personal guidance 
and direction of the Prime-Minister. He also conven- 
ed the military parades on such occasion. 


(viii) The prim2-Minister resommended to His Highness the 
appointment of a person in the ministry and, his reten- 
tion or dismissal. 


(ix) Theoritically as well as practically, all official commu- 
nications to the ruler passed through the hands of the 
prime-Minister. On matters of importance the Prime- 
Minister’s advice carried tremendous weight and the 
ruler did not take ordinarily any action on the matters 

of importance without consulting the Prime-Minister. 

He was the Maharaja’s chief-advisor and man of con- 


fidence. 

As already mentioned, the office of the Pprime-Minister 
assumed great importance in the State, during the thirties and 
forties of the present century. The official status and position 
of the Prime-Minister can be easily understood in the light of 
the Constitution Act which was promulgated in the State for 
the first time in 1934,as a result of popular demand. The Act 
of 1934 proved unsatisfactory and the people as a result of 
their demand for a more liberal constitution got another instal- 
ment of constitutional reform in 1939 when the Constitution 
Act of 1939, was passed. 


The Acts provided that the Executive business of the State 
“shall be taken in the name of His Highness. There was to be 
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ji ould 
a Council of Ministers of the State as the repro tt ca 
appoint. The Prime-Minister was to act as the _— = 
the Council and all ministers were to hold office during 


i ini was 
Pleasure of the Maharaja. The Council of Ministers 
responsible to the ruler2?°, 


H ‘ inistra- 
For the conduct of the smooth running of the ee aa 
tion “the Prime-Minister may with the previous sancti! 


A ion 
His Highness make rules for the more convenient transacti 
of the business of the Council,*2 


The Prime-Minister Was vested with tremendous powers in 

on. He was authorised to “allot so ms 

‘ay in his opinion be possible. Conn 

terest, for business of non-official 
bly, and may allot different days for the 

disposal of different classes of such business; and on days so 

ular class of business, business of that 

dence. On the other days no business 

ent business shall be transacted except 

he Prime-Minister.........22 

It was the duty of th 
to make availa! 
Prime M 


’ With regard to the Prime-Minister’s financial powers it was 
laid down when the budget was laid on the table of the Assem- 
bly, Prime-Minister Would assign six days*4 for the particular 
discussion of items of the budget under those heads which 
were admissible for discussion in the Assembly. The Prime- 
Minister after Consultation with the President of the Assembly 
and non-official members, would divide these heads of the 
budget in order of Priority, within the group and allot two 


days to the discussion of each group of the budget-heads.?® 


The budget was Prepared by the Council under the Prime- 
Minister’s general supervision. He was the final judge to 
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determine, ‘‘any question whether any proposed expenditure 
falls within a class of expenditure charged on the revenues of 
the State”.2° His decision in this respect was final. 


Asto the demands for grants, no such demand could be 
made except on the recommendation of the Council,?’ and 
any further expenditure, over and above the expenditure 
already authorised for the year, the Council, was vested with 
the power to authorise the expenditure.** Such expenditure 
was to be submitted to the Assembly. 


bill or amendment making provisions for :— 
increasing or decreasing any tax, OF. 


No 


(a) imposing, 
(b) for regulating the borrowing of money or the giving of 
any guarantees by the Council or for amending the 


Jaw with respect to any financial obligation undertaken 
by the Council, or 

penditure to be expenditure charged 
on the revenues of State”, could be introduced or 
moved in the Assembly except with the previous san- 
ction of the Prime Minister.*® 


(c) for declaring any ex 


nister was also given overriding powers with 
| legislation. Thus, “where a Bill has 
been passed by the Praja-Sabha, the Prime-Minister may, 
instead of presenting for the assent of His Highness, return 
it to the Praja Sabha for reconsideration 1n whole or in part, 
together with any amendments which he may recommend.*? 


The Prime-Mi 
regard to the genera’ 


Again, “where a Bill has been passed by the Praja Sabha 
and has not been returned to it by the Prime-Minister for 
reconsideration, it shall be submitted in whole or in part to- 
gether with any amendments which he may recommend.** 


placed in the hands of the 


The most powerful weapon 
The Act 


Prime-Minister was the power of certification. 
provided : 


“Tf the Prime-Minister at any time certifies that the dis- 
cussion of a Bill introduced or of any specified clause of a Bill 
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or of any amendment thereto would effect the safety or tran- 
quility of the State or any part thereof, he may direct that 
no proceedings, or no further Proceedings, shall be taken in 
Telation to the Bill, clause or amendment or resolution or 
amendment, and effect shall be given to the directions”.22 


Any dispute which arose with regard to the interpretation 
or executive out of the provisions of the act or the rules made 
thereunder the decisions of the Council subject to the provi- 
sion of Section 5 were to be final”’,*3 : 


Besides the above ment: 
the Act laid down other 
manifest. A member hold 
of the Assembly could vac: 
mitting his resignation in 
the Prime-Minister, 
his office by a resoluti 
of members at the ti 


ioned powers of the Prime-Minister, 
Provisions which made his position 
ing the office of Deputy President 
ate his office at any time by sub- 
writing under his hand addressed to 
Such a person could be removed from 


on of the Assembly passed by a majority 
me,*4 


y loyal to 
The oath also bound the 
at would come to them 

they could disclose any such 
Secrecy only when Specially permitted by the Maharaja or in 


case it was required to be disclosed by them for the due 
discharge of their duties as ministers.9 


ministers to keep secret everything th 
for Consideration, However, 


It will be inferre 
Prime-Minister use 
man of confidence, 


d from the account given above that the 
d to be His Highness’ Chief advisor and 

At the Royal Darbars, the Prime-Minister 
held a distinctive Position by occupying the first seat on the 
right side of the Maharaja, He was the Chief-spokesman of the 
Darbar. He conveyed the Farmans of the Maharaja to the 
Darbar. He was the only link between the Maharaja and his 
Subjects. Naturally, next to the ruler, the Prime-Minister held 


a very respectable position in the State. He was looked upto 
with great expectations by the people. 


SS 
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The Prime-Minister could permit the people to see their 
ruler, whenever they desired. It was the Prime-Minister who 
would reject or refuse such permission. During the times of 
grave emergencies and critical situations in the State, everybody 
would wait upon the Prime-Minister to discuss the matters. 
Any deputation of the people or an association or any leader 
wanting to wait upon the Maharaja was required to see the 
prime-Minister first. Any foreign visitor desiring to have an 
Maharaja had to seek permission from the 


interview with the 

Prime-Minister, who in all such matters fixed the time, date 

and place: The Prime-Minister was really a man of great 
inence in the State. 


inistration, the Prime-Minister was 
the head of the administration set-up and, as such, he super- 

smooth functioning of the departments, ensuring 
he administration was conducted on the principles of 
The Prime-Minister with the previous sanction 
Maharaja made the rules for the more convenient 
of the business of the Council. It ultimately fell 
distribute portfolios among his 


egard to the adm 


of the ® 
nsaction a 
a7 the Prime-Minister to 
colleagues 
Minister's advice to His Highness with respect 
to the appointment, retention or dismissal of a minister carried 
much weight and often the Maharaja would not ignore the 
advice give? to him by the Prime-Minister in that regard. 
With respect to the transfers of other key officials of the State 
and their appointments and dismissal, the Prime-Minister 
ordinarily exercised his own discretion. Thus in the field of 
administration, the powers of the Prime-Minister were over- 


whelming. 


The Prime- 


cant of the powers exercised by the Prime- 
he field of legislation, both with respect to 
and financial legislation. So for as the 
was concerned, the Prime-Minister was 
ategories of the work of legislation 
h group the order of precedence, 


The most signifi 
Minister were in t 
general legislation 
legislative busines 
final judge to make the c 
into groups and also give eac 
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The financial powers of the Prime-Minister were multi: 
dimensional. The Prime-Minister after 1934, was made a 
Prototype of the Governor of a British Indian province, under 
the Act of 1919. The budget was Prepared by the Council of 
Ministers under the general supervision of the Prime-Minister. 
He was the final judge to determine whether any proposed: 
expenditure fell within a class of expenditure charged on the 
revenue of the State. The final decision whether any demand 
for grant could be authorised or not, rested with the Prime- 
Minister. His previous sanction toa Bill providing for the 
imposing, increasing or decreasing a tax or for borrowing or 
for regulating the money was essential before it could be 
introduced in the Assembly. The Prime-Minister was the 


Sole authority in determining the financial business of the 
Legislature, 


The most cruc 


ee ial weapon placed in the hands of the Prime- 
Minister was the 


Power of certification. By the exercise of this. 
Stop, the conside: 


State ora Part thereof, 
the safety or 


; : a ite evident that the Prime-Minister could not dare. 
© do anything which woulg harm the person of the ruler. He 
was, therefore, bound 


to act in strict conformity wi uler’s 
instructions. That is t 'y with the r 


Minister, in short, was 
despotism in the State. 


ee 
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CHAPTER 11 


Political Ideas of Mahjoor 
Prof. Miss Tasneem Baklishi 


Whether Mahjoor’s ideas qualify to be termed as ‘“‘Politi- 
cal”? The criticism that Ihad elevated the poet to philoso- 
phical and Hobbesian heights was also voiced in some cross 


sections of opinion. 


Now, this section of theory and thought which is termed 

is sipotitieal” 36 generally and almost habitually deemed to 
gind its best expression in political institutions, Governmental 
systems, statements of publicists, leaders and politicians of 
yarying degrees, and more frequently in the theories of the 
stematic philosophers alone. Such generalisation, I agree, 
is not wholly devoid of truth. But here what I suggest (and 
also deem it to be the reply to the above made queries and 
that such generalisations must not necessarily 
adopt 4 presumptive and sweeping nature that would lead to 
the exclusion of wider segments of human beings and their 
After all, Political Science essentially strives to 


criticism) iS 


behaviour. ‘ : Al ie hoe 
study the human behaviour in regard to state, its institutional, 
governmental, and political structure. The efforts to study 


the political behaviour and thought of these 
wider segments, besides the above mentioned few established 
categories, will be highly desirable. Studies aimed at assessing 
the thought of such men who reflect something, what we may 
call “fakin to politics” in them, will not only facilitate flexibi- 
lity of approach in such studies in particular but also lead to 
a further broadening of the scope of our discipline in general. 


and analyze 


Approach 
In mention of the approach to the present paper, two as- 
sertions may be made. 
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Firstly and essentially, my approach is based on the propo- 
sition discussed at length above. 


Secondly, the purpose of the paper is not (as was not that 
of the dissertation) to prove that politics was essentially 
implicit in his writing or that his poetry was of political nature. 

* Such an absolutizing statement will be contrary to fact. The 
underlying object of the paper is to show that some ideas close 
to the forms of certain basic political concepts are discoverable 
or discernable in his poetry. It is these forms I would like to 
point out specifically. The attempt would also be to trace the 
broadcurrents running in Mehjoor’s poetry in their relation to 


thethen-existing social, economic, and political atmosphere 
in Kashmir. 


The paper has been divided into two sections. The first 


would reflect his ideas on human nature, teligion, God and 
humanitarianism. The second will reveal the secularistic and 
nationalistic elements in the poet. Here the conditions out of 
which such tendencies grew will be mainly highlighted. His 
attitude towards Tevolution is also discussed briefly, Finally, 


on the basis Of the Preceding analysis, I have drawn some 
general inferences, 


On Human Nature: 


To Mahjoor men ar 
The diversities amon 
tastes and interests ar 
tion by him : 


© much more different than they are alike. 
& human beings, divergences in their 
© viewed with an amount of dissatisfac- 


Cages ah dE 
é Laat er aio 
st Bleu g OL 9 
Thave seen innumerab) 


le flowers of same hue and colour, 
but no two men are e 


ver the same. 
Mehjoor does not seem 


to be having a faith in the innate 
goodness of human nature, 


For his dissatisfaction bordering 
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on contempt, more than not, crystalizes itselFin clear denun- 
ciation of ambition, selfishness and violence in human nature. 
‘The two following verses broadly reflect this : 


- eM ed :- 
Serf Hs 

YAN ziggy 25. bashes 

ees Si Orr Br 
Selfishness and love have been inseparably fused together 
there will be none to seek detachment of the two. 


rw) POs 2 us i 
atu 


The man drinks the blood of his fellowmen, the concept 
of human feelings does no longer exist. 


The degeneration or downfall of the “perfected self” was 

arded almost impossible by the poets of the sufi tradition as 
wall as by the poets of the suceeding Romantic School, though 
eS Jesser degree. What we find in Mehjoor is rather an 
S 2 tance of and a belief, in possible downfall and _degenara- 
aol men. Liberty and honesty, religiosity and sincerity, 
courage and good-will, in his opinion had been the leading 
ideals of the preceding generations." Contrary to this, a 
deep sense of disillusionment with present age and generations 
is characterstically predominant in him as is openly expressed 
in the poem “‘Kats Zoon”” (the eclipsed moon). While register- 
ing his deep shock at men’s down-fall, the poem also hints 
to an unfavourable political system around them. Mehjoor’s 
assertion on human degeneration, in my opinion, has its 
roots not so much in the perversity of human nature as in 
the injustices of the existing System. 


On Religion 


To the established rule of ‘Man being the product of his 
times’ Mehjoor proved a startling exception.2 He rose in clear 
rebellion denying the sanctity of the religion, This was done 
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in a manner rather unexpected ofa student of a fixed creed 
as he was. True he said : 
Of what use are the creeds and rituals to a freedom loving 
person like me? 


He made of religion a kind of humanitarian philosophy and 
attached high value to the ideas of truthfulness, love and purity 
ofheart. All these put together constituted the essence of 


religion for him. Religiosity devoid of purity of heart is 
regarded as useless; 


Pol Cols 

oo Fite 

Cher ood 

NOY C9 Say 3 

Decking myself in all e: 


unbounded, the loved 
and discarded me ina 


‘arnest, my body exuded fragrances 


one (GOD) tested my heart (impure) 
nger. 


Excellence of m, i + 
opines ‘oral virtues leads to the Infinite, in Mehjoor’s. 


Cras Fo in 
Hb Snes Erect 
AINE Sl Sabor, 


Bi i F 

He tacks Baik In yourself the essence of the loved 
3 m™m a . 

away from him, Sve all obstacles in “self” that keep you 


The eternal blessedness, 
> 


pure heart and according to the poet, lies within a 
Divine Pure conscience of man and Not in secking the 


Be VAS Wy by Goi 
CoS Mo ge tT Se et 1 
CARROTS NA SLs 
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Why do you offer flowers and who do you pray to? Your 
heart is the source of all piety, O, Man, worship thyself. 


The transcendental and eschatological aspects of religion did 
appeal to him. In tracing his aversion to rigid and narrow 
creeds, the following verse is an important indicator in this 
regard; 


Bot rein oO 


The religious laws create barriers between two brothers. 
But, a bond of love brings close even two strangers. 
, 


of humanitarianism seems to have crystallized into an 
+ mate religion for the poet by transcending all other reli- 
ulti! Yet this transcendence is not absolute. His humani- 
ioe ern does not strive to supersede other religion but 
Ee at times seeks to harmonize them by tracing their 
we ities This attempt at harmonizing coupled with another 
similat’ li f—that the fundamental maxims of all religions are 
pas oe postulate of same yvirtues——is reflected in the verse; 
e sat 
‘4 greatness of love And Geeta tells us the 


eveals the 
Qurat e alone makes*a man a pure human 


same truth that lov 
being ? 
On God ain contribution lies in his deliberate 


joor’s m; 
Bie ap fancies. The Absolute Powerful Lord of 
avol 


Sufi’s is regarded as a Supreme Kind Master, generous, bene- 
My . . _ 
volent, and kind to his creation; 


ee Sas ae auto 


Who else than you will pay heed my love to my weal and 


woes. 


He is impersonalized in a manner daringly different and is 
addressed as ‘‘Poshimut’’ (Lover of flowers); “Lalla” (the dear 
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one); Marmot” (lover of love) instead of traditional “Day” 
(absolute Supreme). 


The concept of ‘Divine omnipresence’ is vigorously asserted 
by Mehjoor.* He does not find God in distant heavens or 
lonely solitudes, away from the world of life. The universe 
in all its varying shades of beauty, nature and colour is seen 
as an expression and manifestation of his grace :— 


ty AO iin Oe 
Pere heyy i 
Vac es ia 07 
mw2etiuey 4% peo 
Mehjoor feels your Presence in deep habitats, Likewise; 
the dense forests are but expressions of your grace. 


His attempt to commonize the Concept of Divine Omnipre- 
Sence in the Verse ; 


eee ae Py as RY A 

OOO Gr Li afin 
PEL LS Aya yp Pp (fu os oF he 

Ina dense fores 


my Lord. Fort 
To 


tneara honey su 
hat forest is no | 
Ur to Moses, Don’t be far fro 


ckle, I will wait for you 
€ss sacred to me, than was 
mme any more 


thian style of every common 
The common good of man which 


mysti i i 
ystic philosoph: “Irfaniyat” (blessedness) consists 


I 'y termed as 
in the realization 


God’s love cannot be sought 
" The former is incomplete with- 
“4 the ct 1 Thus Concepts of Divine love and Human love 
ae Bowoulysc ated and interlinked but are rather 
inseparably fused together as is manifest from the following 
poetry : 


Js es) Ort rh — 
U2 02, wey JY Apes 
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I asked my God to accept my heart, He refused saying it 
is devoid of love 


Mai fie OL leper dy 
2 9 a Ae “ee 5 
Shel ole ou ecto 
I will search for my lord with heartful of love; For seek- 
ing his grace, I don’t require any breads, chants or 


rituals. 


Mehjoor as 2 Secularist : 
Two important and mentionable factors that shaped and 


moulded Mehjoor’s secular ideas were, firstly, Kashmir’s . 
old-age-tradition of secularism and secondly, the Trika influ- 
ence, a philosophical combinaton of Hinduism, Islam, and 
Buddhism which greatly influenced the ancient, medieval, and 


modem thought and poetry in Kashmir. 


dox worth noticing that the first ‘poet exponent’ 
of secularism, Mehjoor approached the well-worn pathway of 
poetry with an intense sympathy and feeling towards one 
particular community-Muslims. An earlier poem appealed 
thus as early as 1924 calling on Muslims in a sentimental 
and feverish manner, typical of poets, to drink ‘‘once more” 


the old wine they had drunk in their great days. 


It is a paras 


Le wie Yi 
HELM Ped 
LLP PEL o sph 
jue rne Geil 
pmir ! Have you ever reflected upon the 


O’Muslims of Kash 
hich you belonged. Before the wisdom 


grand culture to W 
and intellect of your ancestors, Wisemen of Persia and India 


bowed their heads- 


tes 


year stay in Qaidan and his association 


In my opinion, his one 
itself with the 


with Albadar—a paper mainly concerning 
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problems of Muslims and with bringing 
awakening among them was respon: 
However, nothing was more chara 
quick realization o 
demands of 


about a political 
sible for this initial reaction, 
cteristic of his mind than his 
Political as well as historical 
Ibsequent poems immensely 
x de the entire nation represen- 
sing diverse shades of Teligion, castes and faiths. Thus we see 


oot oe Shs, : ie 
ae g Lyay OS wu oe 
Salus. 2.F, iS ek ae 
RAMOS Goi Seto 
M 
house oe Temples, Churches, religious inns and idol 


Or so 5 r A 
but one entrance, Many different Places of Worship I will make 


Regarding th 4 
Predominent inon’ Of unity between hindus and muslims of 


their hearts, Aenance, he Strongly preached the union of 


Sk: ee es 
- Ue by Mog ots 
5 > SEG cs 
aa car sal Con 5 sg 
Muslim is ‘ 
© mi a fee 
two tastes better, milk and Hindus is like,sugar, Mix these 
Enjoining the 
™ to aie 
in running the state, ieee the Tesponsibilities and burdens 
; 


a 


’ Coy Be. 
oh se gic 3 
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On Revolution : 


Poetry has always proved a great source for inspiring revolu- 
tions in the history of nations. Mehjoor also was intensely 
conscious of this iron force working behind the delicacy of 
Poetic thought. He proclaimed 


the force of my songs and your courage combined, can 
shake the mountains and hills to their foundations. 


Revolution is defined in his own words (revolution is) sum 
total of emotional fervour, restlessness, courage and youth. 


ole, “Lib "WE Ez ds 
Biel eton, 


It is essentially regarded as a process of change upsetting 
the old order of things and substituting it by new one. This 
js generally endorsed and and welcomed by him as such. It is 
very disturbing for a soul like him, always impatient of 
find men yielding to oppression and resenting. 


tyranny, to 
change. 
Li SAE esha 
No more is the desire for shedding their blood to be found 
in the patriots of today. 


o be approving a change that is brought 
about by slow tactics and ina haphazard manner. A stormy 
spirit, not a stop-gap arrangement, is considered the determi- 
nent factor in fostering @ true revolution. 


Kypen pI eps 
Se SES iu Soe 


Ifhabitat of flowers (masses) is to be awakened, give up 
hesitant measures. Let thunder rumble, let there to be an 


He does not seem ¢ 


earthquake.* 
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Revolution demands sacrifices, which, if chains of slavery are 
to be snapped must be given as a rule, he thought : 


SiS Sgn ney Ne E1 Oboe 
Oe t= Ye A bzby 


Flowers will wait patiently for Autumn storms to pass over. 
one day Spring will come and he, who bore hardships, will 
get his reward, 


Nationalism in Mehjoor : 


In order to trace nationalistic trends in Mahjoor, it is 
important at the outset to list briefly four or five factors which 


€s upto the early twentieth century in 
m. However, in 1931 Kashmir saw a 
f nationalism which P.N, Bazaz calls 
‘al upheaval that brought Dogra Raj to 
eality.> One of the most striking of 
fitignation of new political forces was the growth of 
fe are n aM Seen an answer to the challenges posed 
felsic ee: Be Itical system. The forces of democracy in 

Irected against the political absolutism and 


Tther fostering such an awakening, 
little contribution. 


Coupled and Closely associated with the first, a second 
factor was the political ang social atmosphere of Kashmir. A 
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vast class distinction between alien lords and native popula- 
tion, absolute illiteracy of the masses, low economic condi- 
tions, were, the salient facts of the situation.® 


Such deplorable conditions of the Mother land must have been 
in great degree odious to a sensitive and thoughtful Mehjoor. 
Here his essential contribution lies in revolting against the 
prevalent conditions by inducting the theme of workman in his 
poetry and in urging countrymen to overthrow the Yoke of 


slavery, of oppression, rampant in their land. 


A third factor was Mehjoor’s unshakable faith in the past. 
Nationalism js essentially a group memory of past achieve- 
and experiences. A voracious reader of 


nts, traditions — a 
ae tory, it must have revealed brilliant and highly 


Kashmi eeiods in the past, as is abvious from his poems. 
he felt highly proud of his inheritance. On the 
the deep shock at the insolence of the ‘present’ 
strengthening of these elements in 
oa certain amount of chauvinism. 
ntic predecessor Rasool Mir for 
nationalist’. 


civilize e 
° wonder 
s 

other hand wa 
which further led to the 
him. At times it even led t 
He criticized his great roma 
peing: what may be termed as *extra- 

2 


e bright Qandahar moon Rasool Mir 
n?, who lived in Tsandahar. 


for th 
he beautiful Zoor 
on as a Patwari with the peasantry 
fan unjust system was another 
g the course of his nationalistic poetry. 


In his praises 
even forgets t 
Close associati 


Mehjoor’s ass 
Jear victims © 


who were the clear 
factor in determinin 
onsider a significant factor were ‘outside 
it becomes important to find out why he 
ger of a new ‘political and nationalistic’ 
certain particular and outer influence 

‘general and inner influences rT 
s on Mehjoor and other life sketches 


Lastly what I ¢' 
influences’. Here 
alone proved harbin 
poetry ? Whether 
worked besides the 
Through Azad’s writing 
we learn that Mehjoo 


r had an opportunity of studying vast 
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literature in Punjab where he spent six months. He also 
stayed in Amritsar where he made acquaintance of famous urdu 
Poets Shibli Namani and Bismil Amritsari. His acquaintence 
with Mohamad Din Fauq. is also noteworthy in this regard.8 
Punjab was a hot bed of Politics during that period where new 
political forms and forces like democracy, representative 
»had fully bloomed and were 
Struggle. Mehjoor could not 


M ie BCom Ta ntioned factors combined not only to shape 
Ae Mie s pas ohalistic feelings but through him of the masses. 

mes of growing nationalism were to a great extent 
fanned by h g 


4 is poems became the national 
anthems for the national Movement in Kashmir, 


Oe, oe Gays Fa tds 


AIMEE ioe 
Come, Gardner - 


* Create the slory of Spring: Make guls 
bloom and bulbuls Sing—Create such Bitte . 


Conclusion ; 


tithes weld e the hmir School of Sufism, He changed 
giner 1H i y iq F poetry into ‘this worldly’ by dropping 
pot Oni SAS Wor! Negating Philosophy of sufies but also by 
conceiving the world as 


-” 4 rational system. It is not a 
worthless world of mystics but a beautiful well-ordered whole. 


He expressed rythm of life in his Poetry and seldom had poets 
expressed such happiness before : 
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bes aig, MRE Eee 
M9 Up ig? 
ern ae See 
- Wop PB UF 
Leave the fear and fill your heart with happiness Mehjoor : 


For then alone the world will be a place worth living. 


22,7, te 2 = poh eee 
Asbel Asal GOL AE 
22s 4 wo eg 2, 3 
-OMgIFOL SF | AOL Omer 
at ‘ 
With a morning and a garden, a carefree heart in youth’s 


prime : I will highly enjoy this garden (of life) and so 
shall I have nice Spring. 


A strong advecate of strenuous activism and energism, he 
freed poetry of that defeatism, quictism and escapism which 
it generally professed. This definitely led to a Renaissance in 
poetic thought. 


Mehjoor evolved a very different concept of religion—a 
kind of philosophy of humanitarianism,—and provided not 
only moral but a Divine justification for public spirited virtues 
of love, kindness, benevolence and purity of heart. 


His transformation of Divine love into an all-embracing 
universal phenomenon was another pleasant change. He 
transferred it from God to social structure and it came to be 
manifested in universe, nature, society andmen. The concept 
of love was bestowed with universal character. 


While considering permanent elements in Mehjoor as a 
person and a poet, he was a curious amalgam of steadfastness 
and gentleness, liberalism and conservatism, idealism and . 
realism. Opposing tendencies seem to be exerting their rival 
pulls on him Though patriotic fervour and nationalistic feel- 
ings touched their extreme in Mehjoor, his ideas on revolution 
do not possess such intensity and outspokenness which was 
the characteristic feature of Azad’s poetry who was not his 
disciple alone but a contemporary too, 
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In examining these permanent elements in him, a few 
instances may be sought to prove this poem. He inducted the 
theme of workmen’s miseries in his poetry : 


ep Cael a] Le po 


= LIAS SF yr 2 Ay, uw 


After working laboriously for the whole year. I remain 
Starved. 


Money lenders, grocers and black smiths have snatched 
every heap of corn from me. 


‘ip b> sb 2. bs So he 
hoon 2,3 SIME SF Osi 39 
For a whole d 
half-starved, 
Also he does 
their future : 


ay I work for my master, but he keeps me 
not forget to strike optimistic notes regarding 
f 2 2, 
ahs, Bey Ke 
. 27 - 
2A SD Io LG 5 ssh} 


aay and plunderings will come to an end} 
S and lenders will go to the wall, 


The era of t 
Big landlor, 


ON Si 
There wil fee a 
will be no distiniction between high and low, strong 


and weak. The man wi Tr 
Il be « , 
rein Bike ill be ‘human’ and equality shall 


way out of their helplessness, 
a ‘thickly disguised’ manner, [x is not as thinly disguised or 


at times ‘not at all-disguiseq? plea of Azad and others who 
demanded and required Of their labourer to inflame the itching 


Even this is done, at times, in 


/j 


tite O~ NO 
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hand of tyranny in a fairly open manner. On the other hand, 
Mehjoor demands tolerance from his workmen in justification 
of an attitude towards their master. Thus in the words of 
Mebjoor’s labourer = 


Ws Sede ob gt hOrt 


I pray to God for the prosperity of my rich (master). 
Should my master share my grief, I will be contented 
with my lot. 


Mehjoor seems to be abolishing the ill treatment of peasants 
by Jand lords without abolishing land-lordism : seems to be 

moving poverty but not the poor. In him there is a queer 
riending of a social equalitarianism and a defence of inequality. 
perhaps Mehjoor wanted an end to landlordism but not in the 
manner as an advanced revolutionary poet would like. In this 
regard Mehjoor was more conservative than he was radical. 
Now, assessing the rival pulls of idealism and realism on him, 
he constantly looked forward to and in fact never felt wary of 
a rendezvous to the Utopian cities and sccieties'® and of a 
return pack of the golden age of the past. Yet he, on the 
oes not overlook the evils and realities of the 
existing system They are dealt with in a manner, more or 
less of practical realist, aS 1S reflected by the poem “Kashir 
Zanana’’ (the kashmiri woman). In fact jis poetry alternated 
between two different tendencies, adopting one or the other 
at different times. This is no opportunism however, but rather 
a flexibility of thought in response to different situations. 


other hand, 4 


An impassionate patriot, nationalist and a secularist, he 
doubtless broke a new ground in introducing a whole set of 
creative ideas. Once the channel of patriotic and nationalistic 
poetry was opened, he was followed by his revolutionary 
disciple Azad and others who contributed greatly in laying a 
distant edifice of dynamic poetry based on political and social 
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themes and in solving the problems of their society. Poetry 
concerned itself mainly with economic and political problem, 
to social and political Structure, institutions and practices. 
Acd this development in poetry directly grew from Mehjoor. 


4E 


- This does not imply the 
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CHAPTER 12 


The Constitutional Development in 
Jammu and Kashmir State 
Prof. R.K. Kaul Bhatt 


THE three regions of Jammu, Kashmir and the Ladakh 
frontier that constitute the present State of Jammu and Kashmir, 
were forthe first time united ina single political entity by 
Maharaja Gulab Singh of Jammu in 1846. Gulab Singh was 
a Dogtra of Jammu who joined the Lahore Court in 1809', His 
military capacity soon distinguished him from the ranks and 
earned for him the great favour of the Sikh monarch Ranjit 
Singh. [n 1820, Ranjit Singh granted him Jammu principality 
and the adjoining hill tracts in Jagir?. Gulab Singh held Jammu 
in form for twenty six years, utilising most of his time in 
extending his possessions. He subdued the neighbouring chiefs 
one after another and annexed their territories in his fief%. 

After the death of Ranjit Singh, he adopted a more aggressive 
course and while the Sikhs were fighting each other he annexed 
Ladakh and Baltistan and by 1844 almost encircled the Valley 
of Kashmir?, The valley had come under the Sikh sway in 
1819, and was ruled by Sikh Durbar directly, Governors being 
appointed for the purpose, Gulab Singh waited for an 
opportunity to claim it. This, he got when the first Anglo- 
Sikh war broke out, During this Sikh war Maharaja Gulab 


Singh helped the Britishers in distinte rati a deren 
the Sikhs®, grating an e g 


This proved the undoing of the Sikhs and paved the way 
for the founding of the Jammu and Kashmir State. The victory 
in the war gave to the English the territories between the Sutluj 
and the Biyas and a claim to £ 1,50,000 as war indemnity, 
Such a huge indemnity was, however, unaceptable to the Sikh 
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Prime-Minister Raja Lal Singh. He offered the territories of 
Jammu and Kashmir instead. The idea was to ward off the 
indemnity as well as to deprive Gulab Singh of his possessions. 
Lal Singh was an arch-enemy of Gulab Singh and had old 
accounts to settle with him. The English on their part were 
reluctant to accept the offer for the territories offered were too 
far to be effectively controlled by them in the face of the Sikh 
hostility’. Also the Britishers believed in ring fence policy 
and were avoiding any direct confrontation with Russia. Gulab 
Singh offered to make good the indemnity if these territories 


were transferred to him in independent possession’. 


The Dogra-chief besides being a capable military general 
shrewd statesman. He had seen the way the Sikh 
had drifted after the death of Ranjit Singh. He had 
the significance of the rising strength of the British 

‘om the point of view of his position and that of the Sikh 
fr _ Asa matter of fact, he had much to fear from the 
9 They had shown little regard for him after the death 
More than once they had attempted to deprive 
inion. The British power, gnawing at the 
of the Sikh empire, Gulab Singh could 
pation from the Sikh hegemony and a deter- 
g might. His strategy lay in cultivating 
English and at the opportune hour to 
rom the tottering yet formidable 


was a 
Durbar 
realised 


f Ranjit Singh. 


southern borders 
foresee his emancipa 
rent to its domineerin, 
the friendship of the 
strike to secure his safety fi 


Sikh empire. 

The British who had found the Sutle} Campaign much 
more difficult than they had anticipated and the Sikh power 
much more formidable than they had imagined it to be, were 
on Jook out for a breach in the Sikh empire and seized the 
opportunities. On 18th of March, 1846 the Treaty of Amritsar 
was signed. Kashmir with the districts of Ladakh and Gilgit 
to Gulab Singh and he was recognised as an 


was ceded ; 
independent ruler both by the English and the Sikhs. “In 
consideration of the transfer made to him, the Maharaja 


Promised to pay to the British Government seventy five lakhs 
of Nanak Shahi’ rupees.”. The Maharaja failed to take the 
possession of valley from the then Sikh Governor, Imam-u-Din 
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who defeated the Dogras ina battle at 
charya hill On hearing this Gulab Singh appealed to the 
British for help and force was despatched under Sir 
Lawerence!®, who handed over Kashmir to Gulab Singh. The 
confusion and chaos of Lahore Durbar had resulted in the 
negligence and cruel rule of the Sikh Governors in Kashmir. 


the foot of Shankra- 


Early Dogras : 


cept for the valley of Kashmir, 
no other part of these terri Ties had ever known a settled 


tures and Political institutions 
made the task more difficult 


i haraja. Once a powerful 
us kingdom, Kas mir | iM 


ate ay ruined by five hundred 
cal turmoil, 


of all vestiges o; 
and order machinery did 


A regular law 
by Prosecution and Oppr 


Its place had been usurped 
sie : ssion. In the later days of the Sikh 
administration th ij Aeses 

The Maharaja ¢ © State of affairs had deterriorated further". 


(00k immediat, ‘ 
~Mate and eff restore 
law, order and Security j he pro vines setive steps to 


Not exist, 


nt. 

Gulab Singh’s Tu 
All the powers of the 
in the hands of Maha 


le was, however, 


80vernment and j 
Taja, 


little less than despotic. 
ustice were concentrated 


He was the ultimate law-giver 


executive, the commander Of the troops and the final arbitrator 
of justice. All that the Maharaja willed was law and all that 


he prohibited was crime, Infact, Gulab Singh “brought the 


» the supreme head of the 
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principle of a personal rule to perfection, and showed the people 
that he could stand by himself.'® 


In February, 1856 the Maharaja relinquished his throne, 
crowned his son Ranbir Singh and moved down to Srinagar 
where he established his headquarters as the Governor of the 
Kashmir Province!®. Ranbir Singh exhibited great enterprise 
for administration. The administrative set up was reorganised 
into three departments viz, revenue department, civil depart- 
ment and the military department. Each deptt. was put in 
charge of a minister. The ministers functioned under direct 
instructions and control of Maharaja and were responsible 
to himalone. Amongst Ranbir Singh’s achievements the most 
notable was the introduction of a uniform legal system in the 
State and the establishment of regular courts to administer 
justice. He got penal codes, “Ranbir Daudh Bidhi” based 
on the Indian Penal Code promulgated inthe State. Law 
regarding criminal procedure and Civil procedure was codified 
and consolidated. The Maharaja however, continued to be 
the final arbitrator of justice. “Justice was inexpensive and 
it required only half a rupee worth of stamps to have a case 
heard by the Maharaja. He would examine and sharply 
examine the witnesses and often refer matter to a magistrate 
for investigation®®. Indeed the administrative structure was 
still indiginous and continued to be broadly based on the 


personal rule of the Maharaja. 


The British Intervention : 

Under the Treaty of Amritsar the territories of Jammu and 
Kashmir were transferred over, for ever in independent posse- 
ssion to Maharaja Gulab Singh and “‘heirs male of his body”. 
However, Article X of. the treaty stipulated that the Maharaja 
recognised the supremacy of the British and in consideration 
of that agreed to pay a yearly tribute to the British Government 
and in token of such supremacy present annually to the British 
Government one horse, twelve shawl-goats of approved breed 
(six male and six female) and three pairs of Kashmir shawls", 
For sometime the British followed faithfully the stipulations 
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of the treaty and left the Maharaja to himself. But after the 
second Sikh war, which saw the complete distintegration of the 
Sikh Power, was Over, the English attitude towards theMaharaja 
stiffened. In 1848, Lord Harding wrote to the Maharaja that 
the nature of his internal administration aroused misgivings 


©ss all communications to 
to Government of India through him, 


, Maharaja Ranbir Singh was Teplaced by his son Pratap 
Singh in 1885, Thereafter the British Policy assumed a more 


Soon however, it came to the surface that allegations 
brought against the Maharaja were false. The Maharaja pro- 
tested against the treatment he had received at the hands of the 


Government of India. A stir Tan through the Indian princely 
order. The issue Went to the Hous 


and the Maharaja was offered the Presidentship of the Council?? 
» however, gave him little 
authority over anything, fo continued to be less than even 
a figurehead. In a letter dated 29 January, 1895 to the 
Residency Vakil, he wrote “Iam supposed to be no factor in 
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the machinery of the State and nobody cares for me”. In 
another letter dated 6th September, 1895 he again wrote*’ I am 
not even allowed to sign papers for the Resident. I cannot even 
appoint a Tehisildar’”*. 


In 1896, a further concession was given to him and he was 
empowered to send for proceedings of the Council and if he 
did not agree with any of the decisions or the orders of the 
Council, he was empowered to refer it back to the Council®*. 
In 1905 the Maharaja secured a more substantial set of 
concessions. The Council was abolished and the Maharaja was 
given the authority to appoint a council of Ministers to aid 
and advise him in the conduct of the administration™. The 
Council was to consist of a Chief Minister and three other 
Ministers> The Ministers were to send the cases and their 
abstracts of the Maharaja through the chief Minister®*. The 
abstract of the orders and their disposal was also to be sent 
to the Resident for approval®*. In the exercise of their powers 
the Maharaja and the Council were also put under certain 
restrictions. Those were : : 

(a) the advice of the Resident was to be followed whenever 
offered; : : : 
the budget was to be prepared in consultation with 


) get wa 
the Resident; 
no resolution of the former Council was to be cancelled 

m Es modified without the previous permission of the 
Resident; and . : ‘ 

i i ials were to be made 
ointments of all important officia’ 
a aie consultation with the Government of India. 


° 

In 1920, the Maharaja, now at the fag-end of his life 
appealed to the Viceroy for the restoration of his powers taken 
away from him in 1889 and partly restored in 1905. The 
Viceroy demanded in return an undertaking to the effect that 
Maharaja would seck the advice of the Resident in all im- 
portant administrative matters. On the insistence of the 
Maharaja that such an undertaking would take away with one 
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hand that he was given with the other. The viceroy reduced 
the terms of the undertaking to include only matter regarding 
the frontier administrative changes. The Maharaja accepted 
the conditions and he was restored his powers in 1921**, In 
1924 the Maharaja appointed an executive Council of five mem- 
bers with himself as its President, The council was entrusted 
with the administration of the State, Maharaja, retaining his 
inherent powers of veto and control®, 


Experiment with Constitutional Government 


Pratap Singh was succeeded by 
Singh, The new ruler found himsel 
by considerable enthusiasm for 


ing was beginning to come u 
tntelligence, 
@ vigorous 
Raj-Tilak, 


P. Hari Singh was a man of 
With the assumption of the throne he initiated 


Right on the dccasion of his 


pecial investigation Committee 
teforms in financial administration 
ive organisation of various other 
: recruitment of the State Service. An Anti- 
Corruption Commisg;, pedis i 


Simultaneously the Public opinion was gradually getting 
organised in the State a 


opportunity, security, 
gathering support. The crude despotism 
tion that characterised the reign of the early 
many seeds of discontent, and resulted in State-wide unrest®®, 
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Be ae ee ee oe eee 
3 not stem the tide of this 
seething unrest. The year 1931 opened with regular agitation 
against the Dogras. The “All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim 
Conference” as a Muslim Organisation which sought to uphold 
and protect the rights of Muslims in the State, played a leading 
role in the agitation. Unfortunately, communal influences 
inspired by Muslim communalism in Punjab worked their way 
into the agitation and it wasted itself on communal conflict."° 


The agitation, however, created a deep impression on the 
Maharaja. After a shot span of repression, the Maharaja 
swung back to a more rational and positive attitude. A 
Commission of Enquiry later called the “Glancy Commission” 
was appointed to investigate into the causes of the agitation 
(unrest) and examine the grievances of the people. While 
the investigation of the Glancy Commission were in progress, 
q Constitutional Reforms Conference was convened by the 
Government to examine the issue of further constitutional 
reform”. Already a Franchise Commission had been appointed 
he possibilities of establishing legislative assembly 


to explore t i 
ht of franchise to the people. 


and the grant of the rig! 
the recommendations of the constitut- 
nce and the Franchise Commission, the 
Regulation No. 1 of 1934 was passed by 
The Act provided for the establishment of an 
the Jammu and Kashmir Praja Sabha. 
The Assembly was to consist of 75 members of whom 33 were 
to be elected®*. Franchise carried high qualifications and only 
six percent of the people became entitled to vote*#. The Sabha 
was empowered to ask questions, introduce resolutions and 
legislate on such matters only as were specified for its purview. 
Power to legislate with regard to the rest was reserved by the 
Maharaja for himself. The Sabha was also empowered to 
discuss the State budget but vested with no powers to spend 


any portion of the revenue’. 


the Maharaja. 
Assemby —to be called, 


In the beginning of 1935 the leadership of the All Jammu 
and Kashmir Muslim Conference, which has now grown into 
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the biggest political Organisation in the State, was convassing 
support for the broadening of the scope of the Conference. 
A large section of its leadership strongly advocated for the 
inclusion of non-Muslims in the Conference. Much of the 
Tesentment having died down, the futility of communal conflict 
had come to the surface now. Its sole field was the institution 
of a powerless assembly, though it had sown deep seeds of 
Prejudice and distrust in the Public mind. In 1938, in a 
convention held at Jammu the Conference adopted a resolution 
demanding ‘Responsible Government*® and invited the non- 
muslim population of the State to join it, A year after, in 
another convention held at Srinagar, the Muslim Conference 
was formally converted into ‘National Conference*!?, 


der provision of the Act, the Executive 
d to be vested in the Maharaja.*8. In civil 
j to be assisted by a council 


he State was to be constituted of the 

Chamber to be known as the Praja Sabha.5! 

Consist of 75 members; 40 of whom 

pies fo Ue) eae and the rest to be nominated by the 

auaraja™. O the clecteq members, 7 weretc be elected by 
special constituencies Tepr 


senting Tazimi Sardars, Jagirdars, 
Land holders owning lang 8 


Rs. 250 Assessed to land revenue exceeding 
8, 250/-per annum and “nsioners receiving Rs. 100/- or more 
as pension per month®, 


he tenure of the Sabha was fixed 
at 3 years. The Sabha wa 


family, relations with the State; 


treaties, conventions and 
agreements between the Stat 


€ and the British Government or 
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any other foreign power, frontier policy including those relating 
to Gilgit and Ladakh; Jagirs of poonch and Chinani, the rights 
and privileges of the ‘Jagirdars’ and Illaqadars: organisation 
and control of State forces; Mazoor Department, Dharmarth 
Trust and the provisions of the constitution Act itself. The 
Maharaja also reserved the right to specify such other matter 
as he would deem fit to be excluded from the purview of the 
Sabha®!. The annual-State budget was to be laid down before 
the Sabha by the Council. Any financial bills which sought 
to impose, increase oF reduce taxes, regulate the borrowing of 
money, giving of any guardntees by the Council and declaring 
any expenditure to be the expenditure charged on the revenue 
ate was not to be introduced or moved in the Sabha 


e St : Fe ats, 
Oe the previous sanction of the Prime Minister. 
wi 


provisions were also made under the Act for the establish- 
ent of a High Court. It was to consist of a Chief Justice 
_ two or more other judges. The Chief Justice as well as the 
were to be appointed by the Maharaja himself. The 
ude as vested with orginal jurisdiction over all civil 
uits of which the valued exceeded Rs. 10,000 and appellate 
jurisdiction over all civil and criminal suits®. 
The Constitutions Act also provided for the appointment of 
Board of Judicial Advisors. The Board was to be composed 
3 any members as the Maharaja would appoint from time 
oe ie is The Board was to advise the Maharaja for the disposal 
o pet civil and criminal appeals from the decisions of the 
High Court and with regard to such matters as the Maharaja 
would choose to refer to the Board for advice. 


In 1942, the Maharaja got another Commission of enquiry 
appointed to review the working of the Constitution. Rai 
Bahadur Ganga Nath, the Chief Justice of the State High Court 
and the Chairman of the Commission was asked to make 
recommendations to secure “the safety, integrity any security 
of the State, and for the efficient and progressive character of 
its administration”. The Commission was also asked to re- 
commend measures with regard to : 
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(1) the increasing Tepresentation of the State subjects in 
the administrative services : 


(2) the development of the economic resources of the State 


and its people leading toa higher and healthier standard 
of living; 


(3) adoption of measures to eliminate corruption; 
4) rural uplift and 


(5) economic Tehabilitation of the Frontier Districts of 
Ladakh and Gilgit. 


The Commission invited ya 
the State to send their re 
deliberations, Th i 


1 1945, the Maharaja by proclamation offered to appoint 
two Ministers of the Council from amongst the elected members 
the Sabha’, © aim was to send up a diarchial system of 
Government, In October, 1945, the ministers were duly 
*PPointed. One of the Ministers was from National Conference. 
As was anticipated the diarchy did not work. The popular 
Ministers had little Power to do anything. The Composition 
of the council and the Position of the Prime Minister in it 
impotent. The National Conference 
the Council only after a year’s stay 
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‘Partition and After : 


The partition of India shattered this imposed calm. With 
other Indian princely States, Jammu and Kashmir was also 
Teleased from the British paramountcy. The princes were left 
free to decided their relations with the two dominions and to 
acceed’to anyone of them. The Maharaja made no such 
decision, Instead he offered a standstill agreement to both 
India and Pakistan. The Government of Pakistan accepted 
the agreement. The Government of India advised the Maharaja 
to send his Prime Minister or any other Minister duly authorised 
to negotiate 4 stand-still agreement at Delhi. Soon, however, 
Pakistan changed its attitude and adopted a more aggressive 
policy to force a decision regarding accession on the Maharaja. 
The State was blockaded, supply of Petrol, foodgrains, kerosine 
oii, salt and other commodities was cut off. The Second line 
of communication was Pir Panchal Road which connected the 
provinces of Jammu and Kashmir. But this road was not used 
for any trade link. 


This created an economic crisis in the State. On 22nd 
October, 1947, Pakistan sent hoards of barbarous men of 
N. W. F. province, demanding subsidiary from Pakistan which 
they used to receive from the British Government in India 
‘before partition to invade Jammu and Kashmir’®. These were 
followed by regular Pakistan Army. The aim was: to annex 
Kashmir by force. Maharaja Hari Singh had an insufficient 
army and the raiders had no difficulty in coming upto the out- 
skirts of Srinagar and in taking the control of Poonch, Mirpur 
and Bimber in Jammu province. The whole Government was 
paralysed. Maharaja Hari Singh hurriedly released Sheikh 
Abdullah and other National Conference Leaders. Shiekh 
Abdullah was asked to form the National Government and to 
raise the popular resistance against the Pakistan invasion. On 
the invitiation of Shiekh Abdullah Maharaja Hari Singh started 
dialogue with India and ultimately signed the instrument of 
accession with India. The relation between the State and Union 
was to be governed by 4 special clause of the Indian constitu- 
tion “Limited”. It gave India control over the Defence, 
Communication and Foreign Affairs of the State. The Maha- 
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Taja issued a proclamat: 
Assembly for the Purpose 


In July 1950, the Mahar, 


Yuvaraj Karan Singh and 


in September. The AssembI. 


In June, 1959, 
Stituent Ags, 
the future of the hereditary 
its abolition and Proposeq 
by an elected head 


Of th 
Were adopted by the Cong; 


in the form of 
Head of the St: 
of the State and confir 
India. The Head of t 
the President of the Ind: 
the Legislative Assemb] 


the Basie Pr 
embly, which h 


4 resolution 
ate was to be ele: 


he § 
ian Uni 
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ion for convening a Constituent 
Of framing a constitution", 


aja delegated his powers to his son 
himself left the State, In April, 1951 


Elections to the Assembly were held 
'Y Was inaugurated in October, 1951. 


inciples Committee of the Con- 
‘ad been asked to make a report on 
Y Tule of the Dogras, recommended 
the replacement of the Maharaja 
© State. These Tecommendations 
tituent Assembly on June, 12 1952 
' According to the resolution the 
cted by the Legislative Assembly 
In his office by the President of 
fate shall be a Person recognised by 
on on the recommendation of 


‘3 .Y Of the State, The recommendation 
of the Legislature IN respect 4 


State shall be made by election, 
was to remain in office for a term 


exercise, such Powers and 
Prescribed in the constitut 
Assembly, and until suc, 


f recognition Of the Head of the 
tdinarily the Sadar-i-Riyasat’ 

Of five years. He was to 
Petform such functions as may be 
ion to be framed by the constituent 
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he was to exercise such powers as were vested in the Maharaja 
under the Constitution of 1939 as amended by the Constitution. 
Act of 1951. The hereditary rule of the Dogras was abolished 
in November, 1925. Yuvaraja Karan Singh was elected the 
first Sadar-i-Riyasat of the State. 


IN THE FEDERAL STRUCTRE 


The instruments of Accession signed by the Maharaja 
stipulated the transfer of three subjects i.e, Foreiga Affairs, 
Defence and Communications to the Union Government. The 
Maharaja reserved the residuary powers to himself. Any 
further adjustments in the respective spheres of authority of 
the Union Government and State Government were to be 
determined by subsequent agreements between the two Govern- 
Accordingly when the Constitution of India was. 


ments. § og u 
framed in 1950, special provisions were included in it from 
the Jammu and Kashmir State.*° Under these provisions the 


powered to legislate for the State in regard 
to those matters ia the Union list and the Concurrent List, 
which in consultation with the Government of the State were 
declared by the instrument of Accession. The other provisions 
of the Constitution were to apply to the State with such excep- 
tions and modifications as the President would in consultation 


with the State Government specify from time to time. 


r, been felt slight after the accession of 
ational adjustment of the division of 
powers between the two Governments. Besides considerable 
public opinion had come to favour the extension to the State, 
of the provisions of the Constitution of India regarding Citi- 
zenship, Fundamental Rights and the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court of India, The feeling was widespread that 
the people of the State were deprived of the rights and liberties 


under the Constitution of India. 


Parliament was en) 


Need had, howeve 
the State for a more r 


p by the Constituent Assembly of 
the State in June, 1952. Shortly afterwards, a delegation of 
the members of the Assembly was sent to Delhi to discuss the 
issue with the Government of India. A fresh agreement, later 


The issue was taken U 
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"was arrived at between the 
tesiduary powers that would 
e State, the position of the 
zenship, Fundamental Rights, 
ourt, Financial Integration of 
of the President. The agreement 
to the political crisis preceding 
h from office, 


The follow; fae 
WIN Provisions were interalia under the order: 


fi the Constitution of India regarding 
c : = 8 
ttizenship Were extended to the State 


the Constitution of India regarding 
eye ights Were also extended to the State 
Tictions as the Legislature of State 

Besides, no law with respect to 
sae before tion made by the Legislature of the 
stitution (4 B after the commencement of the Con- 
orden” {pPlication to Jammu and Kashmir State) 
inconen © get nullified on the sround that it was 
Stent with Constitutional provision regarding 

the Fundamenta| Rights. However any such law was, 
to the extent of Such inconsistency, to cease to have 


effect on the ©Xpiration of five years from the commen- 
cement of the order, 


(c) The right to make Special provisions with regard to 
the agrarian and economic policy, and in respect of 
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(d) 


(e) 


(f) 
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socially backward classes were reserved for the State 
Legislature. 


Rights to legislate with regard to the permanent 
resident of the State, their rights and privileges in 
respect of employment under the State Government, 
acquisition of immovable property in the State and 
settlement in the State werealso reserved for the State 
Legislature 


The application of the constitution of India with respect j 
to Emergency Powers of the President of India were 
also made applicable to the State with the exception 
that no proclamation of Emergency made by the Union 
Government on the grounds of ‘internal disturbances 
or imminent danger thereof, could have effect in 
relation to the Jammu and Kashmir State unless it 
was made atthe request of or with the concurrence 
of the State Government. 


The provisions of the constitution of India regarding 
official languages were also extended to the State. 


These provisions were however, restricted to : 
(i) Official languages of the Union. 


(ii) official languages for communication between the 
State and other States or between the State and 
Union. 

(iii) The languages of the proceedings in the Supreme 
court, 


The Constitution (Application to Jammu and Kashmir) 


order 
operat 


1954 lay down the basic framework of the relationship 
ing between the Union Government and the State 


Government. Some further amendments and modifications have 
now been undertaken and the provision of the Constitution of 


India 


regarding financial integration, jurisdiction of the 


Supreme Court, jurisdiction of the Election Commission have 
also been extended to the State. 
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Meanwhile, the Constituent Assembly of the State had 
appointed a Drafting Committee to preparea preliminary Draft 
Constitution. The drafting Committee completed its work in 
October, 1956. The draft Constitution was taken up for 
discussion on 10th October, it was adopted by the Assembly 


on 17th November, 1956, This Constitution is in force in 
the State at present, 


‘Sadar-i-Riyasats0, The 


Office during th, Mice by the President of India [He holds his 
elected to ihe Pa the President; ordinarily he is 
of his functions h f five years. In the execution 
by a Council of ae i Sadar-i-Riyasat’ is aided and advised 


© pertaining to the appointment 

Ministers and d other Ministers and Deputy 

case of the break Proclamation of a State of emergency in 

State. The council ara oh Constitutional Machinery of the 
. <. inj z * . 

the Legislative Assembly Misters is collectivety responsible to 


: The Legislature of the State is composed of the ‘Sadar-i- 
Riyasat i@ Legislative Assembiy and a Legislative Council”. 
The Legislative Assembly ig composed of one hundred 
members chosen by direct lection and on the basis of adult 


sufferage. 25 seats in the Assembly are left vacant for the 
People of the areas still Under the occupation of the Pakistan, 
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The Legislative Council is composed of 36 members of 
Which 11 are elected from Jammu and 11 from Kashmir in- 
cluding Ladakh, six members are nominated to the Council 
by Sadar-i-Riyasat to secure representation of socially and 
economically backward classes and persons having special 
knowledge or practical experience in the fields of literature, 
Science, art, cooperative movement and social service. The 
rest are elected by local bodies, teachers, constituences etc.7*, 


Due emphasis is laid by the Constitution on the need 
to ensure separation of the judiciary from the executive’, 
The High Court is the highest tribunal of justice. _ The 
Chief Justice as well as the other Judges are appointed 
by the president of India after consultation with the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and the Sadar-i-Riyasat 

Governor). The High Court has both original and 
noe ite jurisdiction. [ts appellate jurisdication extends to 
opr civil and criminal cases. Article 103 of the Constitution 
ee owers the Court to issue prerogative writs and orders 
a hebeas corpus, mandamus, prohibition, quo warrant 
me like. The High Court also has the power of superin- 
god a control over all courts subordinate to it. Article 
eendetee he constitution empowers the High Court to trans- 
sie = to itself, if the court is satisfied that the case 
fer any Fe ny subordinate court involves a substantial point 
aunts * ~ interpretation of the Constitution. The court 
Seon d to dispose off the whole case itself, or determine 
- es of law and then return it to the subordinate court 
ners nares of its decision for disposal. 


er IV of the Constitution embodies the Directive 
Principles of the State Policy. These directives lay down that 
the prime objective of the State policies should be the promo- 
tion of the welfare of the people, and the stablishment ofa 
social order ‘wherein all exploitation of man shall be abolished 
and wherein justice social, economic and political shall inform 
all the institutions of national life. Accordingly the State is 
to strive to ensure for all citizens tight to work; basic mini- 
mum wage, better working conditions and relief from eco- 
nomic distress for all women, equal pay for equal opportunity 


Chapt 
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in all social, educational and political matters, maternity 
benefits and special protection against discourtesy, defamation, 
hooliganism and other forms of misconduct. For all children 
free and compulsory education, medical care and emancipa- 
tion from abuse, and for all old and infirm Persons old age 
Pension, social insurance and Social assistance. 


The Constitution also Provides for Public Service Commis- 
Sion for the State?4, The members of the Commission are 
appointed by the Sadar-i-Riyasat for a term of five years. The 
Commission is charged with the function of conducting. 


to another, Suitability of candidates for such appointments, 
Promotions, transfers 


§ and disciplinary matters affecting civil 
services, 


Since 1957 upto present times the constitution has under- 
gone ten amendments from ¢ 


time to time. One of the 10 

cea tte sixth amendment Act of 1965 introduced a 
Riya? oe chen tive Of the State. The office of Sadar-i- 
Sadar-i-Riyass, anged in the Chief Minister. The existing 
remaining penne to hold office as Governor until the 
Sadar-i-Riyaest of his term for which he was elected as 
appointed by roy After this the Governor shall be 
seal” instead ae President by warrant under the hand and 
majority vote ag we 28 appointed by the State Assembly by 
ification ee eccedurslini cass of Sadar-i-Riysat. The 
qualification for Ppointment as Governor in Jammu and 
Kashmir State were tg be the same as required for appoint- 
ment as Governor in “ny other State of Indian Union. His 
functions and powers Were Similar to that of the other Gover- 


nors. He could be dismissed or transferred by President of 
India, 


In case of Chief Minister the change was introduced only 
in the name to bring it at par with other Indian States, The 
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functions of Pri inister i imi 

Chief Te Ee akte Pete chwan ee 
name from Prime Minister t tied wit Be tae ities 
el © Chief Minister did not practi- 

ly introduce any change in the Functions and P. 

Chief Minister of Kashmir. He continued to be ie sf 
of Lower House and his Office Cabinet. As een eae 
members of the Cabinet and Ministers of other eS 
continued to have the same functions and powers as ney 
fore the 6th Amendment. This amendment did 
he representation of different factions and social 
groups in the Cabinet and Legislature. Also, from time to 
time some other amendments were introduced in the consti- 


tution wherever necessary. 


enjoyed be! 
not effect t 
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CHAPTER 13 


Ladakh, The Land of Gonpas 
S.S. Gergan 


Ladakh known as Western Tibet to the European, Huna 
Desh of the Sanskrit, Bhutan of Kashmiries is known as 


complex Chain of the 
these ranges there are 
lakes, the Tethys of § 
Zankar, Swus, Dras 


vest sandy valleys, the basins of extinct 
ess, through which the Indies, Skayak, 
and the Shigar Valleys flow. 


The district is divided Seographically into three parts. 


(1) The Higher valleys situated at a height between 
13,500 Ft. to 16,000 ft. above sea level. 


Kh valley is situated between 8.500, 
11,500 ft, 


alley or the Baltistan between 6,700 ft. 


n Government and Spiti and Ladakh was 
British to have a direct approach 
and for political reasons. 


The Tibetan platanes ag known to the world are not actually 
platanes as in the real Sense but are elevated valleys between 
13000 to 16000 ft or more. There are number of land locked 
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salt lakes, biggest of which is the Pangow lake. The Indus 
known as Singa Khabels to the Tibetan speaking world rises 
in such a valley North of Mount Kailash, glides down lazily 
through the beds of such extinct lakes covered with bushy 
grass and Dama bush (Coregans varicloer). The people are 
nomads, live in tents made of Yaks hair, rare sheep, goat, 
Yak and horse. Wool Pashmina, sheep, goat and lake are salt 
exported to U.P. Himachal, the Punjab and Baltistan. In olden 
times sulphur, borax and gold were exported. The Mahabarata 
gives an account of various rarities presented to Yudhisthira 
by Kings of the East. The Khasas the people beyond the 
Indus brought was Tibetan Gold dust, the famous pipilika or 
the aut-gold. ‘The whole of Indus valley especially the upper 
Indus produced gold of good quality which were exported to 
India, Persia even upto Theg-Jalung and Theg-Serling is famous 


for gold. 


The changpas are of Tibetan stock. The occupation of the 
Chaithan and Central Ladakh by Tibetan nomads is very recent 
je. of tenth century. Before the Tibetans, the Indus valley 
down to the limit of Baltistan was occupied by Rman people 
of Austro-Asiatic by language distinct from Sino-Tibetan, who 
had Indianized themselves in adopting Buddhism and Ludian 
way of life with Sanksrit and Brahmi as Sacred language. The 
Roman or the mon were great builders of temples stupas, 
irrigation channels and cultivated the giant naked barley the 
mustard, pulses and peas upto an average height of 15,000 ft. 
Now the temples, stupas, the irrigation channels are in river, 
the once cultivated fields have merged with the brown desert 
except the idols carved in’stone. The present people, Chanpas 
are all nomads, so there are very few Ganpas in the region. 
They are very hardy, and weather the winter in tents, enjoy 
than endure their climate. They consider Leh as a better place 

and Kashmir un-healthy. They have a keen sense of direction, 

annual movements of the stars and planets and the habits of 
wild animals. They are great story-tellers. Top volumes of Kesar 
Saga is recited by rotes in blank verse for nights together. 
The music and dance of the Chanpas is quite different to that 
of Central Ladakh and Baltistan. Their music is of trechaic 
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Metre and of Chinese scale and suitable for qinch step dance. 
Both men and women dance together in double rows to the 
music of a single three stringed Banjo and the songs of the 
dancing party. The theme of the songs are mainly in praise 
of nature, the perpetual glaciers, the golden eagle, the mytho- 
logical while line of the glaciers and never the obscence, 
sensous love songs. 


The famous masked religious dances are held each year in 
each Gonpa. 


turgoise, Tice, Ata, a 
mina, Shahi-Tosa, S| 
Cab. A little above 


King as the country had Republic 
nued till conquered by the Dogras. 
Buddhism had been 


. “ 
beginning of Christin, Prevaleant in Ladakh from before the 


€ra, and the country was known as the 
country of Rman or Mon. The Mons had 
developed a script of their own derived from the Gupta Script 
which is very similar to the cursive Tibetan, and supposed to 
be the basis of the present Tibetan Script. The Mons had 
attained great perfection in Sculpturing colossal statues of the 
Chamba (Maitriya) 25 fy, high carved in hard granite at 
Sankhu and Malbe exist to this day. Stupes built in the time 
of Ashoka and Kaniska have been located at Tiri, Suru and in 
Zansher, The Lotsavan (Translaters) of Na-ris-Kher-Sum 
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were responsible for translating huge bulk of the scripture of 
the Buddha and commentaries, from the Pali and Sanskrit 
under the guidance and assistance of Kashmiri Pundits. Na- 
ris-kher-sum has produced 23 Lotsavas, the greatest of whom 
is Lotsava Rincheu-Zanbe, who translated and composed 
hundreds of bodies. He was the greatest of all in all time in 
Naris-Kher-sum or in the whole of Tibetan speaking world. 
This happened when the people of Central Tibet steeped in 
ignorance, head-hunting and canibalising due to natural 
barriers Ladakh had very few enemies and invaders, as such 
lead a very peaceful life and busied themselves in the construc- 
tion of Lhalhangs (Temples) Chhed-tren (Stupa) Mane, struc- 
ntaining the six worded Mantra Om-Mani-Padma 
Husi, in stone, stucco, Copper, wood silver and even in gold 
and copying out illuminated scripture of the Buddha in the 
jetters of gold silver, copper on specially prepared parchment 
nown as thin-shog 3 to 4 ft. in length and 9” in width. Books 
and Mantras for the masses were produced by Xyloprinting. 
The papers gold silver, copper and ordinary link were produc- 
ed locally and the Cover boards exquisitely painted or carved 
with intricate design or mythological gods, goddess etc and 
he blocks for the Xyloprinting and the fast paints and colours 
: ere produced from the indigenous material. Books were not 
ae compiled or written on the Buddhistic philosophy, Tantric 
lent were written on medicine, veternary science, science, Che- 
mistry, astronomy, astrology, art, literature, grammar, poetry 
history sagas stories short and long and on most obsene 
subjects, in short no human aspect was left out. No Tibetan 
speaking people has developed, the Tibetan language as the 
people of Ladak. The Ladakhies have three sets of language 
—the common language, the elegant style and the classical or 
the book language. The first two are in only the form common 
use among the people while the last is only used in the books- 
for instance for bread in the colloquel it is called Tagi, in 


elegant form Don-Kyir and in classical form Pag-Teb. 


tures CO 


The Gonpas and the Chapel of a hamlet is adorned taste- 
fully with big statues or statutes of Buddha or Mahyanic god 
and goddesses, dieties moulded in stucco or brass, copper 
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silver and gold and the walls decoratal with beautiful paintings 
of the Buddha in different Assans in mellowed and subdued 
colours and the family deity and Guardian gods like Mahakla 
or the Pehases in ferocious mood in blazing colours. 


The most famous calligraphist Nam-Kha-spal-gon from 
sabu village situated 4 miles from Leh said to have copied 
1,85,407 books etc. for his king Singe-nam-gyal. He had 
copied the Kahgyur and the holy Scripture of the Buddha the 
life of Buddha in the letters of gold silver and copper on 
specially prepared volume called thin-shog. The quality of the 
volume, the metallic ink came in for great test when the 
Dogra invaders in 1834-36 they destro: 


u 8S Were pulled down due 
ast thirties and even in 1952-53, 
f ntury of mud earth and natural 
weathering and came out in state of good preservation and 


: The time of Gya 0 Si as 
the golden Period in known history crise ae 


'@ Rinchen Zaube 


and Namkha-spalgon. 
hat Ladakh receiy, lap 


ed no attention from 
the Dogra rulers. The first High School in the district was 


opened by the present Government on the 15th September 


1952. It may interest yy 
y read 
“Tadags Phonallts fae er that the first News Paper 


ammu and ‘ ; 
in Leh in 1903, nd Kashmir State was started 


ed service to Tibet but attracted 
scholars from Europe, in ear] i800 oa 
Alexander Csmo de Kores ay a Hungarian Scholar 


Ores after masterin h 
European languages left Buda g almost all the 
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alama and learnt Tibetan and Buddhist Philosophy from the 
Gergans. Now his work lies in the archives of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 


Ladags land Tibet have produced galasy scholars but no 
one could match Lotsva Rinchen Zube. He was born in Sapha- 
Tra (Earth-Male-Horse yur) corresponding to 1857 A.D. 
in the village of SKYU wan-ratnis Puran. At the age of 13 
he was ordained and at the age of 18 he travelled through 
Kulu, Mahasangala near Lahore and came to Pandrethen the 
then Capital of Kashmir and learnt Pali, Sanskrit, and studied 
numerous treatises (Sastras) on the Mantraana (SNags) and 
works belonging to the Sutra Class—A prominent scholar, he 
translated many texts and sutras/as well as mantras, composed 
extensive explanation on the Prajnaparamita and the Tantras 
and other rituals. He attended on seventy five panditas; and 
peard from them the exposition for the numerous treatises 
on the Doctrine. He attained the highest realization. In 
Nariskhorsum (Greater Ladakh) he constructed four Buddhist 
Universities (Chheskher) 188 smaller Temples and stupas of 


the Nyandes type. 


our King is considered the incarnation of one of the gods 
and is worshipped as such but in termperal matters he is like 
- father and head of the family. As such the custom, law, 
administration of justice was quite different from that of 
Central Tibet. The justice and the administration was not 
left in the hand of a despot, but was entrusted in the hands of 
the most intelligent, wise, experienced sixty members elected 
from all over the kingdom. They were required to reside in 
suite of rooms given to them in the 600 roomed palace at 
Let with the king. Each village had their own Panchayat, who 
dealt and decided petty quarells. More serious and cases of 
criminal nature which could not be decided by the Panchayats 
were brought to the Royal Court known as then. Theg-Chhen 
the Great Judgement Hall. The king, the queen along with the 
Ministers and the 60. Rganmi, elders heard both the parties 
orally and the judgement was given in writing punishing or 
acquiting the alleged culprit. The eccelesiastic had no 
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jurisdiction or interference in the justice as they had influence 
in the middle age in other countries, 


All work and no play was not the life of a Ladakhi, the 
kum-drum of court life, Construction of Manes, Chod-tren 
and religious mantras were interspaced with a game of polo, 
archery, horse race mask dance in the monastries and group 
dances by special Court dancers, the Takshes, drawn from the 
best dancers of the country. The dancers are not the pro- 
fessional dancers nach ciris and temple,dancers but the sons 
and daughters of the zamindars, gentries and the aristocrats. 
Dancing is considered as an art and Not the profession for the 


Bhands and nd low caste people 
character, » almost every village 
for the purpose. The 


a raised platform or 
Then the Chief sitting down 
8ives his whip or pole stick 
-who. knows nothing of the 
P seperate them putting down 
left. The two heaps represents 
music, the band consisting of 


made up. Each man 
Paired, a little boy 
Stall of the owners of the shi 
One on the right and one on his 


the sides. Polo is not without 
kettle drums a 


and these are 


 @ pair of fifes or shehnai or more a long horn 
Plays the “Riding Tune”, When the players are upon the ponies 
they collect in the midd 


le of the ground, the ball or pole is 
San ae then comes a metee, after amusing 
ome nimble handed one finds the ball is taken out by succes- 
aye strokes, when a Tace begins the Opponents try to hook the 
Stick, but he sends the ball through the goal which consists 
of two huge round Stones. Sending in the ball through the 
goal 's not enough, the scorer or his team has to pick up the 
ball dismountir g or riding, so there is yet chance for the other 
side to strike the ball Out and carry it away. The music is 
played nearly the whole time, when a goal is scored the strain 
is changed. The player who picks up the ball takes off at full 
gallop, when he is about the middle of the ground the ball is 
thrown into the air and hit hard with the stick, it is called the 
“Daphog”. Every time a goal is scored the sides are changed. 
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If he hits hard the ball the Shahnais send in the tune of 
Praise, and if misses the hit or drops the ball sarcastic strains 
are sung. At the close of the game the players congregate 
near the pavilion, the musicians also collect in front of the 
platform and sends in the strain of ‘‘Lo the Conquering 
Heroes cone” and the spectators and the players cheers and 
shout. The defeated party is required to dance or present 
the stake in the form of fruits, Chhang or Tea, as decided 
before the start of the game. 


Polo is played through out the year but Archery is done in 
the Spring and sometimes in early Summer. Members of a 
certain Mohalla choose a shady popler, willow or appricot 
garden with a flat open piece of ground _about 100 yards in 
length. A target of black painted raw hide with a Bulls-eye 
made of white or painted earthen Saucers is mounted on 
a mound ofearth. A shamiana is pitched and teams are formed 
py ballot. A pair of archers come down from each sides shoots 
at the target. The points of scores are recorded. Music is 
played through out the period as in the game of polo. The 
archer who scores and breaks the bulls-eye is garlanded with 
a khatags, the ceremonial silken scarf and at the close of one 
round he and other scorers have to give a dance. Chhang, 
the national bevarage, a light beer, tea meals are served 
throughout the day. At dusk the game is stopped, singing and 
dancing begin. The women wives, mothers, sisters and children 
all in coloured costumes take part in the function. The 
women do not touch the bow and arrow, but they sing and 
dance. Guests and some spectators are also served with tea 


and Chhang. 


CHAPTER 14 


Cultural Heritage of Kargil 
Kachoo Isfindyar Khan 


Right from the top of the Zogilla to the Nalla of Lamma 


Yuru from Rangdum—Lin 
the entire area was know; 
of Ladakh and Tibet. A 


of Suru and Drass Tivers, 
fruit trees. The snow falli 
sufficient. But it does not 


crops are subjected to Irrigation, 


gshed to the Sanghum of Indus, 


nas Purik in the ancient histories 


round 155 B.C., it is said that 


er than that of Ladakh. The 


banks of Indus and on the Sangham 


are very warm, there are ample of 
ng is heavy and the rain fall is 
help in yrigating the fields. The 
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Ethonology 


Kargil is divided into four natural regions. They are the 
Drass Valley, the Suru valley, the Indus Valley, and the upper 
Sindh valley or Kangi Nallah. The Drass valley and the 
Indus valley are inhabited by the Dard race. And the 
population of other areas are mainly Balties mixed with 
Dards and the Tibetan race. Though the Darda have their 
own language and culture yet the entire area is bounded by 
a national language i.e, Purki. The population of Kargil is 
above fifty thousand including Zanskar. The majority of the 
population belongs to the Shia Muslims. The National 
language, Purki is written in mibetan script. About the 
people of Kargil Feddric Drew writes * they have the Turanian 
caste of feature, something resembling to the Chinese race, ' 

hey have it not perhaps in its greatest intensity, but still 
unmistakably”, He further writes that “there are  Baltis 
jnhabiting the valleys of Drass Suru and the tract about 
pashkim, which is called Purik. These are not geographi- 
cally separated from the main body of their countrymen in 

Itistan, but they have some slight differences’’. Regarding 
Ba nature and character of these people every foreign writer 
the raised. The same author whom I have just now quoted, 
Bee about these people, “they are cheerful, willing and 
Pee feuds They are very ready fora laugh, they are 
ene uarrelsome, they are by no means ingenious, simplicity 
cd tiactetiito of them. They have by no means poor under- 
standings : they are not muddle headed”. 


Historical Background 

The early History of this region is quite obscure. There is 
not any Historical evidence that throws light on the origin of 
these people from where and when they came here and how 
they settled here. For this we have to rely on the tradition 
and folksongs only. These are the only sources from which 
we can elicit some historical facts, 


From tradition and folksongs it is known that earlier two 
men, Dustak Paldan and Sirgia Motik with their fellow men 
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came into Purik from Kashmir, and lived in a cave of Paskim. 
They cultivated some land and built a house, Sirgia Motik 
Kher at Mazan Thang. It is said that they constructed the 
two canals of Kurbathang and Saliskoot, but they have been 
deserted now. 


Meanwhile a Buddhist Lama Naroo with Guru Ur-gian 
Padma, arrived here from Zanskar. They took Sirgia Mutik” 
and Dustak Paldan with them to Srinagar. On their way to 


Srinagar they caved an image on a rock at Stakbu in Drass 
Valley, which still exists. 


At that time the Indus was blocked by falling a rock into 
it at Kachora in Baltistan and the river took the shape of a 
big lake. The water went back upto Khalsi. The sign of 
that lake still exist in the form of alluvial soil on both the 
banks of the Indus. When the water receded the aryan 
yee from Central Asia who had teached upto Gilgit and 
ee aod towards Purik. These people were the 
aa . whom the local natives call Brukpa (highlander), 

y settled in the valleys of Drass and Indus. Some people 


who came hi “Toi 
Perchey and Tago clsit were Saral, Hural, Baral, Lagus, 


and Muneil nd settled at proper Kargil, Sout, Baroo 


penn tee the tribes of Tisuk and Gangasuk who 
probably the (Mon) people and were inhabiting at Gigia, 


Tanche, Chemere and Sakti j i ; 
i F in Ladakh, arrived Upper 
Sindh Valley or Kangi Nalla and habitate rived in the Upp' 


Preece Sua ene Migrators came around the same time. 

Tadition, it is said, that a person (Rong 
Lochan) from Rangdoo Balistan arrived here and lived at 
te Hii of He and named it as (Louchi) with the 
resem ame. Hi ig 3 
the Suru valley. In the tiie ares mage eget 
arrived here from Purang and settled in the Nalla of (Phoo). 
After some time, Khivakhilde arrived in Purik from Zanskar 
and settled at Paskim. His successers spread in the villages 
of Karit, Tacha, Kuksit, lochum, and skambo. 
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In the time of Sarel, who habitated the villages of Sout, a 
person named Thacho and Moghal Bag came here from 
Brushal Gilgit and settled at Phokar the (white catchment). 
Their off-springs cultivated the entire Phokar. 


Halbi Kolal and Gota with their fellow Tribesmen arrived 
here from Brushall and inhabited at Wakha. 


After some time a person, Dahni, came here from Gilgit 
and habited Dah-Bruk which is situated on the right bank of 
the Indus. Later on his successors cultivated, Darchikes, 
Cholichan, Silmo and Lhah-lung (the valley of Dieties), His 
son Gyal-Senghe is considered as the founding father of the 
Dards settlements. 


These migrators were themselves independent of one another 
and were not united, That is why in about 155 B C. Niathichan 
jnvaded Purik and became the first ruler of Purik, 


Among all these migraters, the founders of Dah and Hanu 
were latest, therefore they have been able to preserve their race, 
Janguage, customs and traditions to some extent. 


The early migraters changed and deserted their original 


customs and beliefs. 


The Dard race inhabited in the Indus Valley still observe 
some customs and rites in the memory of the founding fathers 
renew their memories. They celebrate a mela in the memory 
of Gyal Singhe. The festival is known as Shandum. The story 
regarding this celebration is like this, that the wife of 
Gyalsinghe tried to give poison to her brother-in-law but she, 
frightened, gave the cup to her husband and he died. Because 
he was the reputed and respectful leader of the trible, every 
body tore out their cloths, threw away their ornaments and 
began to weep and lament forhim, They represent this story 
jn the form of a melo-drama. 


Linguistics : 
The national language is Purki. The mother of this language 
is tibetan, but later on it has been influenced by many other 
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languages. An inhabitant of Kargil can, have a conversation 
with the Baltis, and Ladakhis. This shows that these languages 
are inter-related to each other very clcesely and their mother 
is Tibetan, for instance, a cow is known as Balang in Kargil, 
the Baltis call it Bang. Similarly we call Ri-Bia to mountain 
partridge and the Ladakhis call it Ribja but in writing they 
use Ri-bia. It is written in Tibetan script. 


Literature : 


Our ancestors had left a great legacy of culture and tradition. 
We have a good deal of folksongs and folk-tales. I think that 


the folk literature of Purik is as rich as that of Ladakh and 
Baltistan. 


These folksongs and the folk-tales are the remnants of the 
past, artifacts of by gone culture and their significance for the 


scholars lay in the glimpse they provide into the mores and 


attitudes of ‘primitives? or u i 
menlightened men. Folk generall 
meant, peasants, ot 2 


: a and it could be easily assumed that the 
Seearaleee a Sector of society are picturesque and valuable, 
educated rans eae of ‘folkwisdom’ which the more 
acknowledged hat the society may appreciate despite its 
ample lights on iy 1es. These folk-songs and folk-tales throw 
region. - They nae ancient culture and civilisation of this 
spiritual and soci st the essential norms or values, ethical, 

ocal, which form the life-spring of our culture. 
foilotales shinee has a glorious tradition of folk-songs and 
ei 48 its origin in the dim past. The un-known 
poets did not spurn, the resources of native idioms and rhythms 
imbedded in the folk- 


literature, while expressing o ; 
essin, vi 
to express the noblest ideas ia gonendeaveu say 


the noblest words. 
Folk Songs : 


We have varities of folk. 


£ songs and they are sung at certain 
occasion by the people, 


ne Per Some professional singers are very 
much expert in singing these songs with the accompaniment of 
a (Drum) Daman a fluit and a (Harib) Shah-Nia. Though we 
cannot draw a line of demarcation between these folk-songs, 


a aa a 


a 


tiie — | 
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yet broadly speaking, there are religious songs, festival songs, 
love-songs and epic songs. The epic songs are known as Kessar 
Saga, and these epic songs contain various expedition and 
adventures of the (Kessar) the holy diety and divine ruler of 
the Bon, religion. They are songs of thrills, adventures and 
wisdom. 


The religious songs, were formerly, the religious songs of 
the Bons, But when the people were converted to Islam; 
especially Shia Muslims, they wrote Na-ads and Manqabats. 
Now a great portion of our literature is comprised of these 
religious poetry OF Qassida and Marasias. 


Some varieties of folk-songs contain the true core of demo- 
cratic literature, giving expression to the innermost feelings of 
the masses, their joys and sorrows, hopes and desires, fears 
and dreams. For instance during the reign of Ahmed-Malik 
of Chigtan, Sultan Sayed of Kashger invaded Ladakh, and he 
devastated from wherever he passed. Because the Raja of 
purik was weak, the people could not do anything but to pray 
their holy dieties. There is a song named; Thaley lago, which 


J have translated like this : 


From the top of the Thaly pass, A huge army is proceeding, 
©! our holy Dieties, Save us: They are devastating the 
lands; they led stray their horses; unto the fields, and the 
horses are jumping unto the sky. Oh our holy Dieties Save 
us from their Jaws. 


The love songs are very beautiful and full of life and 
feelings. In expressing her innermost feelings and pure love, 
a girl asks her lover : 


O! my Raja Thou are going to Hanu-Handamisgmn 
(a hunting place) For Ibex hunting Tell me, my love; What 
will bring thou; From there:.....' Oh: No, I need not the 
Roasted meat of Ibex, I need thy love, thy eternal love 
which is harder than rocks and longer than Rivers. 


Similarly under Purik Sultan or Thi Mohamed Sultan or 
Suru-Karsey, Purik became a powerfull kingdom in Ladakh. 
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He conquered Purang and Kishtwar and annexed them into 
Purik. At this Occasion th 


© people sung this song with full 
fervour and joy :— 


the Rajas of Ladakh invaded and 


Historica} Monuments 3 

There are man: 
Of Chigtan js situ; 
bank of triby 


Y Historical monu 
lated very pj 
tory to the In 


ments in Purik. The castle 
quely on a steep cliff on the 
i : Us. Several rooms are no longer 
a ieeg Min '0 the dilapidated condition of the whole 
building. Many doors a; Windows are decorated with artistic 
eerie Was built by Tsring Malig of Gasho dynasty 


ctures: 


Some other ruing of old castles can be found in the Suru 
valley and Sout Nalla, 


Some Buddhist Monuments ar, 
ieee Chamba, Carved out Of rock 
that it was Carved jn the time of 
the great Tantrict Translator 
Suru valley, : 


€ also worth seeing. There 
at Mulbek. It is believed 
Lossawa-Rinchan Zangpo. 
A similar Chamba is in the 


Social life : 


The people of Kargiy live in mud houses made of stone 
and mud. But now the Middle class people are constructing 
buildings on modern Pattern, Generally the houses are two 
storeyed but at some Places we find three storeyed buildings 
also. The lower Storey is useg for the cattles. Ag the entire 
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Population is agriculturist they breed varities of cattles such 
pe orees, cows, sheep, goats and yaks. The cross of yak and 

is a unique animal known as Zo and Zomo. The peasants 
use Zo for ploughing their fields and carrying loads from one 
place to another. The Zomo gives milk which is far better 
than that of cow in quality as well as in quantity. The people 
churn the milk and produce home made butter which is very 
nutricious and tasteful. The horses are used for riding as 
well as to play polo. The wools collected from the sheep are 
used in the fabrication of local Pathus which is the only material 


for preparing Gunchas. 

Tt is an jnteresting thing that the Boddhist Dards do not 
io not touch cow milk. They hold cow in abhorrence: 
much the same way that the ordinary muslims 
They will not drink cow milk nor do they eat 
r from it. Nor even will they burn cow-dung 
1 i.e. SO commonly used in Ladakh and Tibet. Some 
attle they are obliged to keep for ploughing but they have as 

ble to do with them. When the cow calves they 
will put ‘o the under by pushing it with a forked stick 
and will not touch it with their bands. 
purifying instead of. washing, they burn the 
pencil cedar, and let the smoke and thescent from 
it come over them and inside their clothes. It is believed that 
they belong to the Shin caste as they observe the custom of 
ding cow to an extreme degree. They observe 


the Shin regar . 
the practice of polyandry, sometime a woman has as many as 


five husbands. 


As a means of 
twigs of 


restricted customs are gradually dying out with 


Yet these ‘ 
mm air. 


the advent of mode 
Though there are signs of their original culture, the Dards, 
the Indus have amalgamated with the Bhots and they obey the 


Jamas as their spiritual leader. 
Dress : 


The common dress is 
people prepare it at their local hand-looms and us! 


a long woolen gown or Guncha. The 
e local breed 
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sheep wool. The dresses of the Muslim inhabitants are 
Gunchas, Kamerbands and fur or woolen caps. The footwears 
are local Papoos and Kratpas. The females wear black Gunchas 
with Kamarbands a scarf on their heads covering their hair 
and temples. They wear sakpa (goat skin) on their backs. 


But the dresses of the Dards, especially the Buddhist Dards 
are very interesting and Peculiar. The males wear black 
Gunchas usually short with girdles and a flattened local boot. 
Aconical shaped Cap decorated with flowers and colour 
strips. They wear pigtails, almost touching their heels. They 
Keep their faces unshaved and never wash their faces and 
bodies. The females wear white gunchas without girdle. The 
brims of their gunchas are decorated with multicoloured 
dissnk Their caps are mini treasure houses and one can find 
many interesting things on them. They sew Shells, Corals, 
turquois and hundreds of needles on their caps. Besides this 
they wear bunches of flowers and feathers on their caps. 
beste area Dards of Drass have their own national 
Kamaerba Fah female wear white Gunchas_ with a large 
they wea, ne almost covering their bossoms. Being Muslims 
TEENG Covering their hair and necks, 
grounds eae Tich cultural heritages and historical back- 
ling for exit $28 shrinked to petty communities strugg- 
Gulab Singh, invaq hen Zor-Awar-Singh the Spa-Sallar of 
the Raja of Chi ‘e ce Ladakh, he killed Mohmad Ali Khan, 
former was kille “n and his brother Kalon Rahim Khan. The 
latter was beheaded = attle of Cho-lungs thang and the 


brothers proveg the 


he Dogras. 


- But ood that we got independent and the people 
were relieved from the burden of exploitation, The very 


Nce infused a new spirit into the people of 
that region and they j i 


Oined their hands with our countrymen 
for peace, Progress and prosperity, 


{ 


en | 


CHAPTER 15 
The Evolution of Kashmir’s Textile Industry 


Prof. Abdul Hamid Malik 


Some writers? believe that the textile industry existed in 
Kashmir in the early neolithic age, that is more than 3000 
ears B.C. This opinion has been formed on the basis of a tile 
hich was unearthed at Burzahom ten miles east of Srinagar 
by pandit R.C. Kak some time ago. The tile carries the figure 
of 2 lady and, it is supposed that she was dressed in “‘trans- 
arent robes” in neolithic age. Accordingly they say that the 
it dwellers in the pre-historic age in Kashmir were really 
familiar with the art of manufacturing cloth. But it is suspri- 
sing how cave menor the pit dwellers could really produce 
cloth. One can observe for himself those pits or walled caves 
under the ground at Burzahom Village not far away from 
Srinagar. It is not possible to spin and weave cloth in them: 
Light does not enter those pits except through a triangular exit 
from above in one corner, nor is there enough space for wea- 
ying. Far from the fact that the cave men did not at all know 
the technique of weaving cloth, it is quite probable that the 
spinning wheel and the loom, etc, had not been even invented 
in that primitive age. The pit dwellers were most probably the 
punters and the fisHermen of the prehistoric times, may be, the 
so called Pishacas or the Yakshas or their ancestors, viz, the 
Jegendary races of Kashmir’s mythology.? They inhabited the 
foothills of the Harvan forests and the shores of the Dal Lake 
obviously because these surroundings provided them with 
arich potential for their subsistence, A large number of bones, 
bone-tools, tiles bearing numerous figures have been excavated 
at Harvan and Burzahom,® and even now the place, the pits 
and their walls are littered with bones. The tiles depict the 
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cro-Magnon or the late Paleolithic art probably as old as 8000 
to 10000 years B. C*. There is no indication of metals, written 
language, domestication of animals etc. The shape and size of 
pits or caves at Burzahom indicate group living in natural 
families, the neolithic art of Harvan is indicative of socio- 
Teligious rites of hunting tribes. 


The abundance of bones all around the pits establishes the 
truth that the pit dwellers were the hunters who depended 


on animals not only to feed but also to clad themselves with 
their skin. 


The origin of the textile industry of Kashmir is, therefore 
not so remote as has been presumed. Nor is Kashmir’s civiliza- 
tion the oldest in the world. However. it is certain that in the 
Beneral course of evolution, transition from the hunting and 
the fishing stage to the Pastoral and the agricultural stage did 
take place in Kashmir. Myth and legend lends support to this 
view, the prevalence of Naga-worship, the cow-worship and 
even the veneration of the Plough are indicative of various 
Stages of economic development. The textile industry in its 
Prialtiye form developed in Kashmir around 500 B. C. to 100 
ee c im the first and 2nd century A.D. people were dressed 

n simple clothes.5 However it is difficult to ascertain as to 
whence the spinning whee] and the loom came to Kashmir 
People started a civilized life at least one thousand years before 
the Christian £ra. Kashmir has also witnessed considerable 
influx and invasion of foreign Taces and tribes in ancient times. 
The ecological change and the climatic conditions must have 
necessiated as well have facilitated the development of the 
woollen industry at the very dawn of civilization‘ The silk 
industry is also of a Very ancient orgin, the earliest historical 
evidence of developed woollen and silk industry in Kashmir 


is given by the well known Chinese piligrim, Hieun Tsiang who 


visited Kashmir in 630 A, ps i.e. only five years after the 


Karkota dynasty had come to power. What impressed the 
Chinese traveller most, was the variety and the quality of 
woollen and silken textiles produced in Kashmir. He says 
“The names for their (i. e. the people of northen India) 
clothing materials are kiap-she-ye (Kansheya) and 


Cr an 


—_-_ Te V4 
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muslin (tieh) and calico (pu), Kansheya being silk from 
a wild silk worm; ch ‘u (or ch ‘u)-mo (Kshanma), a 
kind of linen; han (or kan)-po-lo Kambala), a texture 
of fine wooi (sheep’s wool or goats hair), and ho-la-le-a 
texture made from the wool of wild animal, this wool 
being fine and soft and easily spun and woven is prized 
as a material for clothing.”*? 


More than thirteen hundred years ago, Kashmir was producing 
fine cloth, silks, calico, linen, muslin aad wocllen cloth of soft 
and fine textures as described above. 


The two and a half centuries of political stability, terri- 
torial expansion and great architectural activity under the 
« aperial Karkotas (625 A. D to 855 A, D) must naturally have 
ie ed the further progress of the industry. But this period of 
pce was followed by a long period of misrule and misfortune 
jn the history of Kashmir. From 10th century onwards, there 
was no political stability, an era of social unrest, moral de- 

eneration and economic decadence followed. Such a period 
as hardly conductive to the growth of industry. In the 
y Jhana’s history of Kashmir, Raja Tarangani, which is 
emily a political-history of kings and queens, there are 
a assing references about the textile indutry.® Woollen 
eae according to Kalhan had become localised in Pattna 
tpaaa) during the 12th century A.D. There are references 
Se the silk industry and indications of its existence since 
ancient times in Kashmir, On the whole one can infer from the 
available historical evidence that in order to meet the local 
needs of the people of the valley and in view of the difficult 
system of communication in those days, all sorts of textiles 
were produced in Kashmir. Woollen and silken cloth and 
probably even cotton cloth was produced. From the folk lore 
of that age it seems that cotton of a coarse kind was growrn in 
the valley, But there was nothing conspicious about the textile 
industry so far as the rest of world was concerned. Not only 
geographical seclusion but cultural stagnation also became 


detrimental to the further development of the textile industry 
during long spell of centuries. 
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Due to internal disorder and confusion, Kashmir had re 
mained cut off and un-influenced by exogencous influences in 


crept into their minds and they we, 
change. This is the reason why the Sultans, the first non- 
m rulers of Kashmir hardly met with any 


5 © industry benifitted the most. The silk industry 
which had beco, i d. New industries were 
were introduced under 
Two hundred years later, 
Fi “>. Mirza Hyder Dughlat invaded Kashmir. 
TAM Eook Tarikh-i-Rashia; this Mughal ruler records : 


“ 

Tn Kashmir One meets with all those arts and crafts 
Which are in est cities uncommon......... In the whole 
Maver-ul-Nabr (the contry beyond the river Oxus, i, e, 
Khorasan except in Samarqand and Bukhara, these 
ate Dowhere toibe: met with, while in Kashmir they 
are even abundant, 


This is all due to Zain:ul-Abidin.””” 


Further Mirza Hyder sayy that in the Bazars of Srinagar 
only textiles were displayeg for sale.13 Luckily the fifteenth 
century produced an 'lustrious king gifted with a keen imagi- 
© Was Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin 1420-1470 
S Bad Shah or Great King. It was he 
those industrial arts and crafts which 
have won for Kashmir World fame. He reorganised the silk 
industry and Kashmir began to export silk as far away as 
Damascus," He also laid the foundations of the Carpet Industry. 
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Pandit anand Kaul a Kashmiri historian writes :7° 


“Zain-ul-Abidin turned Kashmir into a smiling garden 
of industry inculcu!ating in the hearts of the people 
sane conception of labour and also implanting in their 
minds the germ of real progress, He introduced correct 
measures and  weights......... promoted commercial 
morality. integrity and industrial righteousness, It 
was through these virtues that the Kashmiris successs- 
fully carried on their shawl and other trades worth 
crores of Rupees annually with distant corners of the 
globe at a period when Kashmir was an isolated 
country and communications with the outside world 
were very difficult.’’2° 


opment of some important textile manufacturess 


The d evel 
briefly summarized below : 


of Kashmir is 
SHAWL INDUSTRY 


The World famous Shawl Industry was found towards 
the close of the fourteenth century. This great industry owes 
its origin to @ simple but interesting incident, The great saint, 
Mir Syed Ali Hambani visited Kashmir in 781 of the Hijri 
era (Muslim calender). He left for Turkistan via Ladakh after 
a stay of two years i. e. in 783 A. D. On his way along snowy 
mountains of Ladak, he was provided with socks made of 
“pashmia-wool- The soft and warm wool attracted his atten- 
tion and, therefore, on his return he tock some wool to 
Srinagar where he presented it to the King, Sultan Qutab-ud- 
din 1374-89 A. D. who got it manufactured into a shawl.?? 
However, the use of the word, “Shawl” t o represent the various 
teatile products manufactured from the imported Pashmina 
wool became common during the reign of Mirza Hyder 
Doughlat (1540— 1550). Once his cook, Nagaz Beg, presented 
him with a double piece of shawl which he pbtained from 
Khogand. his native place. The king was surprised to see the 
soft and the beautiful shawl rather Doshalla and, therefore, he 
too encouraged the development of the shawl industry. The 
embroidered shawls also owe their origin to as interesting 
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beautiful designs resulting in 


Tich and variegated texture of Shawls. 


into two Principal classes, pa 

anirshawl and the Amali-shawl = 
designing of Which js Perceptible stiches naka 
elaborate Pattern.!9 The Amali-shay] Was invented by Ata ac 
a Kashmirj craftsman during 1783-85, Shaw] manufac a 
eminently suiteg the artistic faculties of Kashmiri ae ee 
and soon it attained such an excellence that a shawl of 14 
Square yards Could be ty; 


Wisted and passed through a a 
ting. Hence Ring Shawls which were of very delicate tex! 
also began to be Produced20 


The Manufacture of Shawls reached its zenith during the 

Mughal Period (1536. A,D,. They were produced one 

and exporteg, Ughal Emperors were lovers of 

eY extended their full patronage to shaw! 

Manufacture, The Dumber of looms engaged in shawl nai 

Om 2000 at the begining of the Mugha 

Period to 40,00 durin, © reign of Jehangir. Akbar was 

awls and Personal interest in their manufac- 
The followin 


2 Principal kinds of Shawls were manufac- 
Ting Mughal Periog, 


le took 

ture,21 é 
tured dy 
(i) Tus-Asel 9 
shawls had 


i a ic 
With a grey colour inclining to red, som 
in lightness 


9 Perfectly white colour. These excelled 
> Warmth and softness. 


(i) Safed Alcheh also called Tarehdar, 


€ 
(iii) Zardozy, Gulabetun, Keshdeh and Culgha wer 
Akbar’s invention, 


(iv) Long piece shawls calleq Jamas,*? 
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Bernier visited Kashmir in the ‘company of Aurangzeb im 
1665 A D. About Shawls he says.** 


“What may be considered peculiar to Kashmir, and 
the staple commodity which particularly promotes the 
trade of the country and fills it with wealth, it is 
the prodigious quantity of shawls which they manu- 
facture and which -gives occupation even to little 
children.” 


During the Afghan Rule (1750—1819) the industry impro- 
ved as they were also fond of Shawls. But they introduced a 
system of taxation, known as Dag Shawl which ultimately 
‘resulted in the exploitation of the shawl weavers and the dec- 
line of the industry during and after the Afghan and the Sikh 


Rule. 


The most notable development of this period was the exten- 
sive trade ia shawls with Europe, Persia, Turkey etc. France 
alone accounted for 80 percent of shawl exports from Kashmir, 
U.S. A. took 10%, Italy 5%, Russia 2% and U.K. and Ger- 
many 1% each. In France, Kashmiri shawls had become a 
fashion of the day after Napoleon Bonaparte presented a 
Kashmiri shawl to his beloved Empress Josephine.** 


In 1783, the number of looms engaged in the manufacture 
of shawls was 16,000 the number having declined from 40000 
Jooms during the Mughal period. This estimate was made by 
George Forester who visited Kashmir during that year. The 
main reasons were the decline of the Mughal empire particu— 
larly its Jiquidation in Kashmir as well as the heavy excise 
duties imposed on the manufacture of shawls. But in spite of 
the heavy custom duties, the shawl Industry progressed and 
thrived as a result of enormous export demand from France 
and other European countries. Shawl has become a sign of 
prestige and an article of distinction in the well to do famlies 
of Europe and the kings and the queens, the princes and the 
princesses of both East and West had developed a fancy, nay 
even a craze for it.25 A Shawl was sold even at a fabulous price 
of Rs# 12,500 in those days. It was a practice for East India 
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Company to Present a Kashmiri shawl to Queen Victoria a8 a 
birth day Present, to the queen. Even under the notorious 
Sale Deed of Amritsar, Maharaja Gulab Singh and his Succes- 
sors had every year as an obligation to Present three pairs of 
Kashmiri Shawls as a token of British Paramountcy in the 


State to British Government.?* Ty short from the 17th Century 
upto 1870, Kashmiri Shawl di 
the whole world.27 


of tee a first quarter of the 19th Century, the imports 
wo eee Vatied  betircen 3 late to 1.5 lakh Ibs. an- 
Dually,29 Shawl-wool lakh Ibs. to 1, 


4s imported from Lassa (Tibet) Ladakh 
© average dail 
S. 15 to 5,30 gh 
et Punjab haa been badly affected by political 
events.* But with France and other European countries it was 
on the increase, The Brit 


had proved detrimental to 


t who was deputed by 
the British Government to Kashmir to make an on the spot 
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study of shawl industry as well as by Baron Hugel who visited 


the Valley during the same period, i.e., early 19th century. 
Moorcroft says : 


“Conceiving that it would be possible for Great Britian to 
partake more largely in the trade in Shawl goods a very valu- 
able portion of which is carried on through Bokhara and 
Yarkand with Russia, or even it would be practicable to intro- 
duce the manufacture itself into my native country. I devoted 
much of my time and thoughts, whilst in Kashmir, to the 
acquisition of information on every detail connected with the 
subject”’.*” 


The oppressive policy followed by the alien and the auto- 
cratic rulers with respect to the shawl industry and the fall in 
the export demand for shawls especially by France after her 
defeat in the France-German war in 1869-70, finally sounded a 
death.knell for this supreme industry of Kashmir. There were 
27,00 weavers and 11,000 looms.*® The weavers and the mert- 
chants were groaning under the heavy burden of exhorbitant 
taxes on shawls.** The demand having declined the average 
earnings of a weaver amounted to Rs. 8/- per month out of 
which he had to pay Rs. 5/- as taxes to the autocratic rulers. 
With Rs. 2/- to Rs. 3/- per month as his income the weavers 
was reduced to peaury.*® This intolerable condition compelled 
the shaw] weavers to rise in revolt against the autocratic rule 
in the State. At the instigation of Pt. Raja Kak Dhar, the 
Head of the Shawl Department, the Maharaja ordered his 
troops to open fire on the poor shawl weavers who simply 
wanted to get their grieviences redressed.** Twenty eight shawl 
weavers were either killed or got drowned into the river.*? 
Though subsequently, the taxes were reduced but the worst 
famine that followed in 1878-79 completely ruined the industry. 


The late nineteenth century was eventful in the history of 
the textile industry of Kashmir. The decline of the shawl 
industry which had been thriving for centuries with huge pro- 
fits, income and employment luckily coincided with the simul- 
taneous revival of the silk and the carpet industries. Whereas 

the carpet industry had been established during the fifteenth 
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century by Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin, the silk industry was cee 
of an ancient origin. Both the industries Sretiinin re 
chequered career a long cycle of revival and decay an Ree 
revival again. In Kashmir cotton was also grown but it a 
of an inferior quality. Cotton cloth was manufactured in 
Kashmir during the 19th century. But this cloth was of a 
course varicty.°* However, a special type of cotton textile known 
as “Kodak” which was more or less fine was also produced by 
the Kashmiri weavers. It was based On the local raw material, 
However, it was very durable, Cotton cloth was not produced 
ona large scale. In the past, brown cotton seed was imported 


from Yarkand and sown in Kashmir but its repeated sowing 
did not produce the desired results.40 


SILK INDUSTRY—]TS REVIVAL : 


the Kashmiries, Thi 

eH More than five hundreq yearsago that Kashmiri’s Great 
ae Bad Shah revi reorganised it again. The Mughal 

; mgt Hyder annexed Kashmir in 1540 and he 
cul 1s industry iN a flourish hals (1585- 

1750) the indusiny tishing state. After Mughals ( 

the Afghans (1750- 


A brief glimpse , 
the industry has al 


it has stagnated. Credit however, should be given to Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh (1851-85) for Teviving and reorganising the Silk 
bsequently during the rule of 


25) the industry was organised 
on modern scientific lines, 


a 
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To begin with, in 1870, Mr. N. Mukerjee was appointed 
as its Director and two filatures with 470 reels were set up at 
Raghu Nath Pura (Naseem Bagh) and Cherapura near Srinagar. 
127 houses for rearing Cocoons were built and the rears were 
‘given special encouragement for rearing of cocoons. While the 
industry was showing signs of progress, pebrine, a silk-worm 
disease caused great devastation in 1878 to silk worms. In 
1892 the Industry was organised on modern lines as a Stale 
enterprise and Sir Walter Lawrence was put in charge of the 
Industry. In_ 1903, Mr. Thomas Wardle, an eminent English 
Sericulturist made a detailed survey of the industry and 
suggested various lines of improvement. Accordingly, machinery 
was purchased from Italy and the factory was set up at Ram- 
bagh in Srinagar.*2 By 1907, ten filatures were set up. The 
industry offered employment to 60,000 people and silk worth 
: 400,000 was produced.” In spite of the great damage caused 
<3 the factory by fires in 1907 and 1913 the profits of the 
jndustry increased from 3.6 lakh rupees in 1902 to 12.5 lakh 
supees in 1919.79 Hydro-electric Power was used in the reeling 
of silk in 1908 for the first time. The Sericulture Department 
earned substantial profits immediately after the First World 
War."! But the boom was short-lived. The stiff competition with 
China and Japan and the dumping of silk by these countries 
jn the European markets drastically lowered the prices of silk 
and deprived it of oversea’s markets. The industry had to suffer 
losses. The Great Depression further accelerated the decline, 
the price of a Lb. of silk came down from Rs. 12.62 in 1967 to 


Rs. 3°94 in 1934-35." 


Fortunately, the Second World War reversed the down- 
ward trend, the overseas demand suddenly increased, and the 
price of silk jumped up to Rs. 95°00 per Lb’ in 1944-45.4° The 
sericulture Department earned huge profits and, therefore, the 
wages of the workers were also raised. The’ Rajbagh Silk Weaving 
Factory was set up in 1937.7 By 1942, Kashmir was having the 
largest Silk Factory in the world, she was producing the finest 
silk in India and her silk was selling throughout the British 
Empire. The production of cocoons was boosted to 40,000 mds; 
and that of raw-silk 2.5 lakh Lbs. in 1940.48 The quality of silx 
improved being comparable to the ‘‘Classical” of Italy and 
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“Petit extra’ of France. 
CARPETS : 


The Carpet industry is of Persian origin Sultan Zain-ul 
Abidin introduced this industry into Kashmir during his reign 
(1420-1470) A.D.%° He invited craftsmen from Persia and 
Samarkand to Kashmir and gave them all facilities in order to 
teach this art to Kashmiries. For some time the industry 
flourished but after some time it decayed and died. 


The credit for revivin 
Akhund Rahnuma—a Kashmiri 


Carpet-making h 


€ returned to Kashmi i t making 
tools and then ta Kashmir with carpe 


‘ught this art to the Kashmir Craftsmen.” 


sta aie ee and ‘the instinct of Kashmir craftsmen 
beautiful ania ¢ designing of new patterns of carpets. The 
and the flora a Sceneries of Kashmir, particularly the fauna 
ping new desi = found an expression involving and develo- 
of the eee Of carpets by the Kashmiri carftsmen. Some 
lustrous in de Oduced were so Magnificent in texture and so 
on the mind ae ee they at once produced a magical effect 
could never fulfil ri observers, Maharaja Ranjit Singh (1819-42) 
lands-cape, But baie desire to see the beautiful valley and its 
ed to him ‘it prod sua carpet, a masterpiece of art was present- 
he rolled Rimecih a Such a magical effect on his mind, that 
his.desive't nto the Carpet and exclatmed with joy that 
© See Kashmir was just fulfilled.51 


The most famous 
piece, Ardabil now Pp 
duced in Kashmir ; 
for £100. Kashmiri 
Fair in 1890." 


Carpet of the world—an Iranian master- 
Teserved in a London Museum was repro- 
21902, was purchased by Lord Curzon 
Carpets were exhibited in Chicago World 


Like the shawl and the gijx industry, the carpet industry 
has seen many ups and downs over centuries of its existence in 


\ 
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Kashmir. With the termination of the Mughal empire and the 
decline of princely rule in India, the nobility and the aristocracy 
also lost their prestige and wealth, The carpet industry was 
naturally affected. The industry was almost going to disappear 
completely during the nineteenth century but for the initiative 
taken by some European firms. Towards the close of the last 
century Messrs Mitchel aud Co., Mr. Hadow and Co. and 
East India Carpet Company were set up as organised manu- 
facturing concerns in Srinagar.** The use of silk yarn and the 
innovation of Aml-i-. pattern became very popular in U.S.A. 
an countries.** A Kashmiri carpet with an Amli 


and Europe 
design was presented to Queen Elizebeth II, by the Govt. of 
India.** 

However, the vse of the imported dyes of aniline and 


alizarine type as wellas the introduction of the “fashionable 
design” of European origin had an adverse effect on the 
jndustry.*° Previously the imported Australian-Wool was used 
for tufting yarn. 


The hand made carpet industry soon developed into the 
Jargest industry of Kashmir, Although the work is done by 
hand, the industry is highly organised and has all essentials 
of a large scale modern concern, The organised concerns have 
their own dying department, designing sections and Talim 
(hieroglyphic) writing units as well as trained and efficient 


management. 


ere six large firms engaged in this industry 
with 175 looms employing about 3,575 workers.” The industry 
as a whole both organised and unorganised (i.e. cottage 
workers) was providing livelihood directly or indirectly to 12% 


of the population of Srinagar where it was and continues to be 


localised.” 


In 1931. there wi 


During 1930-31, the industry produced an output of the 
value of Rs. 18 Jakhs per annum. Of this Rs. 6/- lakhs were 


paid as wages to workers. 


The carpet jndustry was adversely hit by the Great Depres- 
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sion of 1929. The Swadeshi movement in India also a 
the demand for carpets by the British People. In recent o A : 
the fall in demand for high class carpets, the growth of mach! 5 
made carpets as well as the competition from substitutes a 
cheaper carpets of Mirzapur and Amritsar have all affected 
industry adversely, 


40% of the total output was ©xPorted toU. S.A, U.K. and 
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CHAPTER 16 


Impact of English Life & Language on 
Kashmiri Life & Language 


Alhaj Mirza G.H. Beg Arif 


How universally true is the Old Arabic saying, thas 
language of the ruler Ttules the language of the ruled an 


doing so it changes the dominated People, in all spheres of life, 
out of recognition, 


Iperchance a noted Kashmiri were come to life again after 
a lapse of Say fifty years, he would find himself completely out 
Of tune With his Surroundings in the Budshah square. For 
him the change will be complete. 


He will not see men with turbans on their heads, with teas 
on their faces, Wearing pherans, trousers and shoes of be 
Make. He Would expect muslim women to be in veils an 


Panditanies in long pherans and dupathas and small circular 
collar shaned head gear, 


fe He will find People running, as it is, in vehicles, and every 
thing ij 


'n hot haste. The language spoken by the Kashmiris will 
also be Partly foreign to him. 


The past fifty years or go have brought about a revolution 


in almost all walks of life. It was mostly because of the domi- 
nation of the British over Kashmir in particular, and on the 
whole subcontinent, in general, The vehicle for all this trans- 
formation has been the English language, 


How true has Macaulay been in suggesting introduction of 
English as the medium of Education for complete subjugation 
of the People of India ! 


4 
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For Kashmir it meant change of one foreign language, 
Persian for another language, the English, with consequent 
over-all change in life of the people itself. 


In the begining Kashmiries were reluctant to give up their 
old habits, and would not send their children to the schools. 
Maktabs run by Mullahs and patshalas, by Pandits were pre- 
ferred, but gradually the shape of things changed. 


For Government service people qualified in English were 
prefered. English became the court language. Injections, 
vaccination new medicines, surgery, hospitals, transport and 
other numerous new things started being looked upon as useful 
additions to the old life. 


Gradually English started to replace Persian. English tea- 
ching schools sprang uP. Pandits and Muslims began slowly, 
qnd reluctantly sending their sons to new institutions. Names 
and words of Persian origin started melting and vanishing. 
ystad or Akhun became (Mashtarji) masters ; the ‘School’; the 
iamaat, the ‘Class’. The pheran was replaced by a coat and a 
waistcoat (Waskath) ; 2 Payjama by a Pant (Patloon) ; a joti by 
a boot, and Aukhun Sab Taquza by Mashtarji pass. 


These changes were not looked upon with favour by the 
elders. They resisted and protested. But onward march could 
not be halted. The ‘farsi qalam’ changd its place with holder, 
the ‘Siyahi’ with blue black and after a while a pen and Inde- 
pendent took over the place of holder and blue black ; both in 
one, mat of the maktab vanished and chair or Kursi appeared, 
chalk (Chakh) and black board, began to be used by the teacher. 
*Sabaq’ became lesson or lecture, ‘garden’ revision copy or note 
beok replaced ‘Takhti’. Slate also appeared for use for arith- 
matic or math, English was taught as a subject called ‘Angrizi.” 
The Kashmiri scalp cap charged into a “‘Safa’’. 


The school going boys began to change in dress and style so 
much so that it invoked curses from the old and satires from 
the poets. A bard makes a girl sing “Dahi baji boot suit chori 
baji khraw, bichur mo haw, bichur mo haw, “0 ! School going 


i 
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it and a 
and office attending lads, do not allure ae ee 
ic of boots during the office hours an v they 
Fc Youngsters would not clean shave their pan ab 
raised the hair and got it trimmed in English cut iat naira 
or fashion. They used perfumed oils and combed thei aa thes 
feminine act as regarded by their elders, Pandits merg: 


ned 
‘choty’ into the hair‘of the head and all the young boys shun! 
the use of a cap and turban, 


The educated 
it Priority even 
Islah, the partial 
Steadily the 


young men clean shaved their faces, and ae 
to morning prayers, Shave replaced the w Fl 
Shave of the beard of the elders. Slowly Ki 
old type mud huts, with thatched roofs, ee 
Places with bungalows (Bangla) with Corrogated tin shee! ee 
TOOf (teen) or shingal (Singal). Door-mats appeared near _ 
» Particularly of the drawing rooms. Sofa sets — 
* “©aPoys armed chairs (aram Kursi), veranda c! oe 
0 the scene. ‘Button doors’ began to be manufact 


5 " : mon, 
Ng chairs and decoration Pieces also became com 
ds changed into lawns, : 


Ted. Sprit 
Ompoun 


ngs as well as n 


anged. Cement (ceemath) in different proportions 
Started to be Used with sa 
Plinths became order of the 
‘chona surkhi? wi 
the wooden “dasa” 
the floor of the 
ifa veranda, 
and cement 
door of each 


de allowed, it was of 7 a 
Concrete, Bajri and cement withs and a <s 
TOom cemented, ‘Chips’ also began to be u 


Bath rooms fitted with Showers and lavatories pera 
glazed cement basins began to appear on the BeEnoy ae pass 
basins also were added, Towels (Tawliya and soap ag Me fs 
ete) came in vogue. Shampoo and powder also avant ‘apodl 
used by gents and ladies alike. Miswak was be foe passion 
and instead tooth brush (Danda burush) ae thers! Gace 
Daan began to be Pe eat apa antl or auntiji, 
Daddy and mothers mummy, 
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chacha or taya uncle or unclji, ‘behan’ became sisterji. 


Pandit and muslim youth progressed alike on the road to 
Modernisation Both became Sahabs and both started falling 
away from going to Mandirs and Mosques. In fact the more 
they, fell away, the more emancipated young men they were 
acclaimed to be. They frequented bars, clubs, cinemas and 
fashionable hotels and restaurants. They would have a peg or 
two of some drink for the sake of fun or just for keeping com- 
pany of the friends. They would pay bills at the counter or to 
the bearer on production of a voucher witha tip. He says 
‘thank you’ to the bearer or to any one doitig something for 
him, and Shakes hand (handshake on meeting some body, or 
bidding farewell to someone. He welcomes, a friend with a 
‘halo’ or receives 2 telephone call with a ‘halo.’ If it is a wrong 

umber he says ‘sorry’ and the person at the other end says, _ 
aes all right’. These words constitute etiquette these days. 


The whole atmosphere of a home has undergone a radical 
change. The ‘choola’ has been replaced by a ‘gas daan’ (hearth) 
or a Stove. In using stove the housewife feels a little bother 
in keeping the pressure by pumping every now and then and 

ving the dirt bya “pin”. She has no such trouble with 
ae sdan!” She prefers it to hearth and stove for this reason 
‘ee ot no soot accumulates on the utensils of cooking. She 
— es a “Cooker” which means speedy preparation 
d she can attend to other works till the’ whistle announces 
ee essure. If she wants to boil the material for a longer 
ee a he keeps it there till it shows more than one pressures, 
ae se an electric ‘heater’ also for cooking purposes. She 
a on oe everything about the electric current, its ‘positive’ 
ead ae grounding of a wire ; ‘fuse’ that goes off some 
is anal connection’ that has to be re-established by replacing 
die fase” She also is careful about reading on the ‘meter’. She 
knows how much ‘power’ is consumed by using different ‘Vol- 
tage’ lamps (lamp)- She knows putting on and putting off the 
Power and uses “‘bed switch” on her ‘“‘bed” for convenience. 
She takes off or puts on a ‘plug’ for a ‘bulb’ or ‘heater’. 


generally us 


She knows the use of an electric ‘press’. She gets her 
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woollen garments etc. ‘dry-washed’. She uses ‘Surf? ‘Det’ go 
for cleaning her or her husbands clothe’s. She knits her Rubby’s, 
Baby’s, Daisy’s, pullovers, high neck, sweaters herself. She has 
a knitting machine and a sewing machine in her house. In 
many things she is independent of a tailor, 


A young mother does not feed her babies from her breasts 
but instead uses a’ “feeder, in which, she knows how much water 
is to be added to pure milk with a small quantity of Sugar and 


some times of glucose. She at times uses dry milk-powder for 
tea (Lipton as she calls it) or ‘coffee’, 


A women does 


not now sleep on a mat or ‘chattai? on the 
floor, No. 


She use a ‘single’ or a ‘double bed’. 


Like her hom 


© environment her habits and dress have 
undergone a tre 


mendous change, she puts on a ‘night suit’ 
her cl A 4 ‘scarf? on her head. She put on 
clothes in the Morning first of an ordinary make and of 
eae eut but on Preparing fora Party, an office or a school 
the lance came friend Or relative, she puts on golden rings of 
“dupatta’ ss wae and a ‘necklace’, She puts on a ‘sari’ or a 
A non mar ae iv a ‘blouse’ and a bell bottom’ for trousers. 
Sleeves; a sari Be ady Benerally uses ‘frock? or a shirt with half 
ihenteats Fain hese 2 ‘peti coat’, Both use the ‘bras’ to keep 
aint) ‘lip sticks" Condition. Nails are generally painted (Nail 
i P sticks’ are used and ‘make up’ is the fashion of the 


Ifit isa Marriage part, 
of gold ornaments is use: 
it ofien is a smal] Mirror 
and some dusting « 
‘change’ are also ¢; 


Y, Costly dresses are put on and a set 
d. Carrying a ‘purse’ is a must and in 
» Stick or two of nail and lip paints, 
Powder’, A set or two of clothes for 
tried ina ‘bag’ or an ‘attache’. 
The young lady now 

mother. She makes all pure 
alone for shopping. 


is not shy and shirking like her 
hases herself and in-variably goes 
She may even visit a ‘cinema show’, a 
‘play ; a ‘picture ; an ‘opera, a ‘drama’ all by herself or with 
her husband, If she isa ‘mem saheb’ of an officer (Sahab), 
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she may enquire on ‘phone’ from the ‘manager’ of a picture 
house about the Play and may even ask for a ‘reservation’ of 
‘seats’ or get a cabin ‘booked’ or reserved.” She may go toa 
“club’ attend a ‘cock-tail party’ or a dinner; a ‘lunch’ to which 
she may be invited by a friend or some organisation. If she 
belongs to a forward or advanced family and is a maiden, she 
may go in for a dance with a boy friend. Though this is very 
rare in Kashmir, a backward state in that respect. A young 
women may not even kaow how much different she looks from 
her mother at herage. The mother, when young, could not 
talk freely to her father, elder brother or any other superior 
of the family, not to speak of strangers. She had a putcha 
dupatta on her head, a small earring (dur) or a bunch of 
“Kanwajas’ ora ‘bala’ in her ear, used a ‘pheran’ with a ‘potch’ 
cotton garment, attached to pheran, shirt and a trouscr. From 
gusting the floor to cooking and serving young and old in the 
family, she would take care of the cattle and carry headloads 
of grass OF shals, if she belonged toa tillers’ family. In all 
other respects a girl of a town or a city resembled her. She 
could not go out without a ‘burqa’. There was no cinema, no 
club nor moving about freely. Old norins had to be followed. 
Now there are all chances of meeting of the couple in a ‘buss.’ 
Jn any ‘mughal’ garden, in ‘college’ or an ‘office’. Though the 
conventional marriages are still common yet the couple often 
exchange grectings in writing, on phone or on seeing each 
other. Instances ofa lady driving a car or bicycling is quite 
common now and we find a college girl or a clerk (‘kalarakh’) 


etc. paddling like boys. 


When married, a women would only feel the ditference of 
four walls. She would see new faces, whom she had but to 
like, love and serve. She had to mentally suffer all that she 
came across from the curses and abuses of her mother-in-law 
down to the taunts and persecution of her other-in-laws. 
To suffer in silence was the sign of modesty, nobleness and 
good behavior. There was no escape from it, She had to 
carry on her head a ‘qasaba’ and a putch. A qasaba was @ 
round thick folded cloth pinned on to a cap, studded with long 
round headed pins of various colours and sizes. Some gold 
or silver ornaments according to her position in society were 
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also adorned on this qasaba. A silk, cotton or mixed cloth 
was kept hanging from qasaba on the back side. The lady 
had to get her long hair twisted into what were called ‘wankaz 
and a mat like pattern was given to it, which would remain 
covered by the putch, except the temples on either side. 


Hindu ladies wore a ‘taranga’, a flat, hard round cloth pad 
on their head and a Piece of cloth broad in front and tapering 
down on the back and enclosing the long hair. 


The old atmos; 
whole set of habits, 


ackground is Kashmiri and 
European, 


The Kashmir Freedom Movement launched in 1931 also has 
a Wemendoy 


F ‘4. Tal 
then only the le backward Kashmiri. Till 
life. 5 


ashmiri had sy 
only earned for things for 


concious of his Tights and ri 


” for electing his representatives, an 
s choice. He learned to convas or 
propagate about or against candidates understood what the 


effect of Propaganda, meant. He asked the tuler to go, to quit. 
Kashmir, 
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Men and women fought shoulder to shoulder. 


The industrially advanced nations were forging ahead under 
the revolutionary changes brought about by new technology 
new scientific discoveries and inventions and new philosophies 
of life. They felt a forward thrust to and questioned the very 
existence of God himself, the validity of religious to preachers 
and _ preachings- All life seemed to have been thrown into a 
melting Pot. But is was a premature society of Kashmir who 
were struggling to wriggle out of the iron hand of a monarch, 
protected by the bullets of the British rule in India. 


The more the Kashmiries fought for freedom, the more the 
English language and culture penetrated into their language 
and life. Volunteers (Volunters) were raised, ‘conferences’ were 
held, ‘procession’ were arranged, mass political education was 
given from public stages, and the nimaz congregation. The 
Kashmiries threw off the clock of monarchism, the ‘jagirdari’ 
and capitalism and achieved the goal of a democratic way of 


life. 


Every day life on the other hand conitnued to grow ona 
systematic pattern towards partial Europeanization. More and 
more boys took to learning in schools and the medium of 
instruction continued to be English. English medium Schools 
mulitplied in number and those who could afford to send their 
children to these did so in large numbers and the rest of the 
children availed of free education. Life as a whole showed signs 
of drifting away from the age old customs and institutions. 


The grip of Hakims also started loosening. Their treatment 
was looked upon as cumbersome. A patient under a Hakim 
was subjected to fast for days. Some times blood was drawn out 
of his body, and very often resort was taken to lessoning the 
quantity of infected blood, impure blood as it was regarded, 
by applying Jeaches. On ‘Nowroz’ the Iranian New year day, 
applying leaches and drawing of some blood from the body 
was regarded as auspicious and was thought to stand in good 
stead against disease for the ensuing year. 
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I delivery through a minor or major 
Operations. 


Hospitals (Hespotals) started being looked upon as centres 
of cure where nurses’ (compoodar) and doctors (Dokhdar) 
attended day and night to ‘indoor’ Patients. The patients knew 


that the hospitals had 
women came forwar il ae veel Lead 


payments. d to donate blood or sell blood on 
Bed’ with blank : 
hospital management: pon’, Peddings were arranged by the 


came very lucrative and those who 
ted Paying ba 


surgeons and the iota cai to them and also bribes to 


reat mest oa EME of rat erthed foster and 
menu of a convalescent .. ies eained dite importance in ine 
Tanea h Gul Person, Going to healthy resorts like 

Roa cae eee, Pahalgam, Kukarnag also became a 
Part of programme for improving one’s health. 

People kept some well k 
expectorants and antibiotic 
first aid more so at Places 


Nown medicines, capsuls or pills; 
S ready at hand gave themselves 
Were doctors could not readily 


‘ 
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available. Bone dislocation cases and fractures used to be 
treated by to illiterate people by very crude methods. 
tealized the difference between trained surgeons and 
(watan gor). 


People 
binders 


A surgcon would take ‘x-ray’ ‘photos’ and know for certain 
the position of the bones. He would keep the fracture or the 
joint properly bandagged. 


Life on the play grounds also changed completely. Ka baddi 
matches, hide and scek games and the like Were forg 
coaches and referees were employed to guide and control play- 

rounds, ‘Foot ball’ ‘hockey’ and ‘cricket became national as 
EFS international game. “Trophies were offered to the winners 
and sometimes the entry to the ‘Stadium’ was controlled by 
‘tickets’. Those who played these games well earned People’s 
applause and became heroes loved by masses. Stadiums were 
puilt in cities to accommodate thousands of spectators and 
balconies for dignitaries to watch the players. 


otten, 


On special occasions mass drill of school going boys and 
girls were arranged, as also cultural shows were shown. Some 
times military forces exhibited their special displays a ‘march- 
past’ was arranged to honour the chief guest or a V. I, P. 


Sports came to be liked by the players and the common folk 

alike. Nowadays ‘cricket teams’ ‘football player’s and hockey 

layers organise themselves as private ‘teams’ and play where 
aa playground are available. Challanges are thrown to oppo- 
sing teams that playground are made ayailable in the interest 
of the health of the people and kept clean and tidy. Stadiums 
are also being looked after. There are sports committees every- 
where to arrange annual sports, offer trophies and ‘cups’ and 
invite teams both from within and from outside to play matches 
or ‘tournaments’. 


‘Olympic games’ have also become a world feature. These 
are held ona very large scale and various advanced nations 
participate in these. Nations feel proud of their successful 
teams. - Success and failure are regarded as honour or defeat 
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of a nation. ‘Gold medals’ ‘Silver medals’ and even ‘Bronze 
medals’ are offered accordig to the merit of a player or a team. 


<Badmintion’, ‘Tennis’, ‘Basketball’, and ‘Table tennis’ are 
also played on both national and international level. Kashmiries 
have recently stepped out of the mountainous walls and have 
participated in some matches on All India Competition basis. 


Municipal Committees as also Town Area Bodies are run 
on Democratic lines. The Councillors are elected by the peo- 
ple’s votes. A city or a town js divided into zones called ‘wards’. 
Fach ward elects a councillor and Councillors in turn elect 2 


‘Chairman’ a ‘Vice Chairman’ and Secretary (Saktary) among 
themselves, 


Roads in the city are maintained by the Municipal commi- 
tees, sweepers are employed in reasonable numbers to keep 
toads clean of horse ond cow dung, both being allowed to move 
about freely and also keep drains covered so that no unwanted 
thing happ2ns, Though, much remains to be done, yet it is 


een ble that cities and towns are gradually offering better 
OOK, 


There was no Press at all during the monarchical regime but 
now it is existence and free to a large extent, The number of 
daily papers is slowly increasing but there is much room for 
growth of the weeklies. Periodical are also doing well but 
Kashmiri papers have proved short lived and there is only one 
‘periodical Shiraza published by the Academy of Art and Culture 
and languages, that has been in existence for some years now. 
There is an ‘Editor’ for a newspaper, as also a ‘printer’ and 
‘publisher and each paper carries an ‘editorial.’ There are “press 
correspondents.’ ‘VIPs’ give ‘press conferences.” A few papers 
bring out special numbers; one or two give ‘cartoons’ which 
have become quite popular. 


There is a reasonable large number of writers and poets in 
Kashmiri language and quite a few are. of excellent standard. 
But the Kashmiri speaking people unlettered and the educated 
alike, are averse to reading and writing Kashmiri. A habit 
common in natjon that remained dominated for centuries, 
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A Kashmiri has not in reality got over his slavish mentality 
seven though seemingly he lives in a democratic society. He 
‘speaks Kashmiri when at home, writes to his friend in Urdu 
and uses English in his official correspondence. He calls his 
kids by pet names such as Pinky, Rosy, Ruby, Baby, and the 
children jn turn call him Daddy and their mothers as Mummy. 
sometimes Dadyji, their aunts as aunti or auntiji, uncle as uncle 
or uncleji. He calls his father as papa or papaji. His father’s 
friends he also calls uncles. 


When some malicious article or news item appears ina paper 
ithe maligned person sues an editor for ‘defamation.’ There is 
a Press Act according to which a paper has to behave. A news- 
paper has before appearing to seek approval from Dy. 
Commissioner’ and fill up a form of ‘declaration.’ He has to get 
his paper ‘registered’ so that it can avail of the benefit of 
“quota’ of paper on concession basis. 


Advertisements mean good bit of business for a daily Ba 
Paper. Those papers who side mostly with the police on 
actions of the Government get Government advertiseme 


financial assistance as well. 
rt are still in infancy and only 


jte against the Government. The 
te low both in language, 


News papers in Kashmi 
occasionally does an editor write ; 
standard, barring a few papers !s qui 
material and treatment of a subject. 


Ifa paper is sued for defamation, or spreading communal 
hatred or for some other reason the paper may be stopped, the 
‘security’ amount may be forfeited or the publishers may be 
ordered to ‘deposit’ a few thousand rupees more asa security 
Money. 


Judiciary in Kashmir is independent to a large extent. 
There are ‘judges’, sub-judges, ‘session judges’, High court 
judges’ and ‘chief justice’. There are ‘Government prosecutors’. 
‘Advocates’ in ‘courts’ and ‘High courts’ and ‘vakils’ or 
‘pleaders’ in oher courts. Thus we find—all waves of life affee- 
ted by the English life, thought and languge. Itis the english 
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words that entered into the Kashmiri and brought about the 
tranformation. 


Though elasticity of the language and its aptitude to imbibe 
the spirit and words from other more viable languages is a 
commendable feature of a living language, yet occasionally a 
language should have a reasonable check on the invading words, 
which if allowed to enter unchecked, distort the language comp- 
letly. Kashmiri as a living language has always kept her doors 
open for other languages, Particularly languages of the ruling 
nations but the damage done has unfortunately been immense. 
ple have been swept off their feet by 
uage. With the advent of Islam in 
took such deep roots that the life 


ture Iran. Persian and Arabic w 

an ords not only replaced the 
Kashmi r 
diss ie but brought along with them reformation of 


s difficult to find Kash- 
‘$ own words. 


miri equival 


ase LEG been equally kind to Kashmiri langu- 
it is likely i hee and technological age is in full swing, 
adopt woul ia due course of time, Kashmiri language might 
thousand years i an extent that researchers after 2 


sa ight be mi . f the 
origin of Kashmirj eee to regard English as one o 


boats: a seme ae Kashmiries living in ‘Boats’ or Oa 

potch of English and mete languages has been _born, a hote: 

ing, if this hybrid ae ashmiri language and it is really surpris- 

to be used uninterry Y not take Permanent roots and continue 
Ptedly for centuries to come. 

All said andidone the fact remains that the middle or the 
upper classes of a slave Nation loose their moorings before the 
onslaught of: the dazzling life of the rulers to an extent, from 
where retreat seems impossible, A member of such a society 
is a bird with borrowed feathers, unable to fly and incapable of 

maintaining its balance. For years to come he (a Kashmiri) 


~e 
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will not be able to adjust himsef to his surroundings. He may 
continue to dress himself like his old masters, live upto their 
standards and spoil himself. He could still learn a leason from 
other parts of his vast country India, where all other states 
progressed under the British rules but where the impact of 
English life and language remained restricted to learning of 
the language, while their life and manners have strictly 
remained their own. 


CHAPTER 17 
Gynaecology in Kashmir 


Dr. Halim-un-Nisa 


i risingly 
Human behaviour towards one’s own self a ee other 
Similar in the various parts of our country as also 


: inated 
undeveloped parts of the world, which have been domi 
by ignorance and Superstititons, 


In Patana, Calcutta 
asa Gynocologist for abo 


Superstitions indigenous 1 
ling the Superstitions th 


and its suburbs where I — 
ut 6 years, ] found some pecu me 
© those parts and some others resem 
‘at we have in the valley itself. 


Superstitions are res 
and also for @ggravation 
© cite an int 
Nis one 


think it is because of that, that sie al 
from Swelling of the Whole body, especially the lower limbs, a 
fits of UNCONSCioUsnese. This we locally call as at ie 
dy Prescribeg there, is that a number of — 
(17-21) of e ptite, is burst with a gang around the pa a 
by ‘Ojhas’—the ‘ntrawallas—who take position to rows 
either sides of t 


woman. People bel 
lady, will run away 


breaking of the bottles of Wine and burning of pepper. 


’ lays, poor 
Obviously if the Process continues for = pee 
woman's condition gets from bad to worse. 
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the patient survives, she gives birth to a macerated child. This 
they believe that the child is eaten up by ghost. 


Similar is the superstition in our valley where, pepper Onion 
and garlic are burnt very often keeping the woman shut. Very 
often is that the unfortunate pregnant woman succumbs to 
this barberous treatment. 


Giddiness, nausea and vomitting are the result of various 
physiological changes taking place in the woman’s body. The 
foetus has to grow as a parasite on mother’s blood so that usual 
diet she takes is shared by it, thus depleting the food and 
resulting in the bodily weakness of the woman leading on to 

iddiness and nausea. This can very well be controlled by im- 
ba ing the caloric value of mother’s food. But instead, people 

rae starving and tea without milk, because they believe 
sirribe food taken by the pregnant woman is not digested. 
eey often she is kept starving for days together. No doubt, 
some foods, such as fatty and fried foods are not easily digested 
in the later part of pregnancy; it is better to avoid them. 


The swelling of body, vomitting, unconsciousness and a 

f other symptoms of disease are the result of negligence 

score ysiological changes taking place inside the body 
regnant woman. A new life is growing inside her body 

at ee ae her blood and connected with her life process. 
Sai sickness should not be taken as a disease but it is 
Mee ease of a normal body to welcome the new environ- 
oe TOS jt should be treated by regularising diet than by 


the medicines. 


of certain pb. 


This needs training of the woman by giving her proper 
‘education about the process taking place inside her. 

Village practitioners, quacks and untrained Dais should 
be banned and instead experienced hands i.e. trained Dais and 
nurses should be provided to village so as to educate the 
masses, serve them and lessen the chances of undermining the 
health of expectant mothers. 
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In later part of pregnancy of the cases I have seen, majority 
were the result of negligence in the beginning, some because 
of shyness, while others were due to poor antenatal advices. 
A weman feels shy to narrate her state to elders and thus hides 
many important facts which later on become a problem. 


To avoid this; women must be educated so that they dis- 
cuss these matters among themselves and hence face less 
dangers and difficulties in discharging their natural duties. 


Another superstition is about ‘abortion’. 
ing repeatedly is said to be under the influence of an evil spirit 
which in local language they call “Ishara” (24121) and the 
treatment for this is done by peers and Pandits with the result 


that each time the lady conceives, she aborts. This repetition 
of abortion, in fact, is due to several causes. 


A woman abort- 


Ignorance, negligence and su 


ince Perstitions also play an impor- 
tant part in intranatal Period ie. 


- during labour. 


otherwise they Jose hope. 
= ee Mother. The herb ‘Khalas Mohar’ is succulant 
Pe the water ¥ absorbed leading onto the swelling of the herb, 

ometimes the herb js very hard and it does nots well. So the 
People around the patie 


ss ‘tent become very sad and leave the whole 
thing as such a wanting for God to help. 


of utrns is opened, which they, 
“Chauti Kole so Kothi Khullat”, 


This is a mere superstition ang can take two lives. 


For this, routine antenatal care ig needed in which the 
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doctor concerned can ass2ss the passagé and the passenger and 
advise accordingly. 


“After births” is another important process in the course 
of delivery. This means the expulsion of placenta along with 
the membranes and cord. People adopt rough measures for 
the delivery of placenta e.g. they put the patients hair into 
her mouth or give a housefly to swallow. This causes vomiting 
and they think that by vomiting the placents “will be expelled. 
This belief js almost all over the country including Kashmir. 


But as a matter of fact this often endangers the life of the 
mother. While placenta is still intact the exertion caused by 
vomiting leads on to tearing of umbilical vessels resulting in 
haemorhage and thereby death. 


Here I shall just narrate a case seen by me in a village 
named, Trai] Nambal. I was called there to examine a 
patient, According to their statement “‘the patient was neither 
closing her eyes nor was she talking.” The patient had 
actually expired before my arrival, She was a young lady of 
about 17 years and had given birth, to female child. These 
hazards can be controlled by timely and proper medical care. 


Puerperal sepsis is another complication which occurs 
aused by the unhygenic methods 


asa result of infection ¢ e 
applied for delivery. This may lead to the loss of sense in the 
become crippled for life. The 


lower limbs and the lady may 

cause is that the untrained Dai attending the patient applies 
ash and soil to the perineum after delivery as an absorbent 
to check the bleeding. This is also applied to the baby for 
cleaning the ‘“Vernix Caseosa” the white greasy material 
spread all over the body of the baby at the time of birth. 


Here I cite another interesting but sad example. Once I 
happened to examine a patient who had delivered four days 
back in a village ‘Ramahal’. According to the statement of 
the attendants around her, she delivered normally and was all 
right for three days. On fourth day she did not take anything 
neither did she talk. I found the patient unconscious. On 
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local examination I found a big perineal tear which we in 
medical language call—3rd degree tear. There was a good 
amount of ghee, ash and soil init. This was put to plug as 
if it were a breach during flood on the bund of River Jhelum. 
The patient was lying in a dirty room on grass and ash. The 
baby also was cleaned with same ash and earth, The woman 
had developed puerpral sepsis and died subsequently.. The 
baby also died of tetanus, 


These are a few exam 
Bihar and Kashmir, 


ples of my experience in Calcutta, 
All these problems could be tackled nicely by proper 


education of Masses, by Providing helpful hands, to the villages 
and by Tendering adequate medical services. 


These difficul 
and care through 
after delivery, 


tles can be overcome by proper education 
tout i.e, during Pregnancy, during labour and 


Genital Prolapse i.e, 


\ Protrusion of uterus and vaginal walls 
is the common complain; 


t with village women. 


mother’ were given proper antenatal 
= so that her bowels had remained regular throughout 
Pregnancy and she haq Maintained good health. 


hey Be “AUse responsible for the disease is making the 
acy to bear down in Sitting posture and before the actual time 
of delivery. 


This prolapse inyites infection and hazards which may lead 
to the development 


Of vaginal ulcer and finally cancer. 


development and lack 
is known as poverty 
the curses of illiteracy. 
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In absence of proper education and scientific knowledge 

the exploiters of religions viz; the quacks, the half literate 

_ self-styled doctors and so called midwives known as ‘Main’ 
Sahebs’ are the messengers of impoverishment and disease. 


May be, that the efforts of our politicians may be crowned 
with success in the days to come and the economic condition 
of masses may improve. But until and unless a~ planned 
scientifie drive is made, the women in the backward regions of 
our vast country wi!l continue to suffer at the hands of peers, 
Pandits, quacks and Dais. 

The very purpose of the Family Planning, i.e. a check on 
the uncontrollably growing population and giving each couple 
an easily managebale family as also helping the mother to 
maintain good health, is defeated and the only hope is that 
some day our Government, particularly the Departmént of 
Health might effectively check these exploiters and provide 
efficient and qualified nurses and doctors for the welfare of the 
would be mothers. 


CHAPTER 18 
Protozoan Infections in J & K State 


Dr. A. A. Shaw 


The epizootologic studies conducted revealed that certain 
Protozoan disease yiz Babesiosis, Theilariosis and Anaplas- 
mosis were encountered in the Jersey cows and cross bred cattle 
of Govt. and some local Farms of the State. 


animals appear more Susceptible compared to the seasons of 
--Nov.) while in winter 
n detected. 


tion as well as death losses, In an organi- 
zed Farm on five Jersey cows affected 
with Babesiggis, © overall Mortality rate among the 
affected Cattle due to thi 


been recovered from diseased cows and are responsible for 
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transmission of this infection. It has been our experience that 
activity of this tick varies with the temperatures. In the Spring 
season when the atmospheric temperatures in the Valley varied 
from 10-17°c the activity of these ticks did not transmit the 
disease. However during the Summer when the tempertures gene 
rally are high 30-35°c tick is capable to transmit the infection, 


ecies of Ixodes and Hyalomma have been found 


Certain sp! i 
r the transmission of this disease in Kashmir 


responsible fo! 
Valley. 


The avergse rainfall of 30-35 inches per annum in Kashmir 
Jso contributory factor conducive of their activity. It has 
rved that these ticks also occur at the altitudes as 
7000 ft., singly or in associations. In Kashmir the 
Jands at the altitude cf 6,500 ft. above sea level are also 


‘isa 


asture jan 
jnfected wit 
pecomes pathogenic. 
altitude pastures they get invariably infected with the disease. 


e hatched by these ticks in Spring season after 


The eggs ar b 
jods of winter season on the cracks 


hibernation per 


passing NN" 3 i 
of the “Gujar Kothas” mostly built of mud walls and that- 
ched roofs. : 

Recently an outbreak of Babesiosis has been reported 


among pure pred Jersey Bulls when the bull died of this 
infection at Animal husbandry Unit, Kangan at about 45 KM. 
North west of Srinagar. 


Other contributory factors in the studies of epizootology 
of Babesiosis have been found to be colonization of cattle, 
missing of the clinical cases by the veterinarians for some other 
disease or leck of veterinary expert dignosis at high altitudes 
where cattle move for grazing durin g summer each year, 


The Haemaphysaiis and Hyalomona ticks responsible for 
the transmission of the Theileriosis in Kashmir are the ticks 
‘confined to high altitiudes pastures, grass and forest zones, 
5000-8000 ft. above sea level. But it has been observed that 
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all these ticks may not be necessarily capable of transmitting 
infection, 


4 oy ane ¥ ad 
In the cattle sheds the ticks remain hidden in cracks an 
crevices of walls of mud 


and wood and thatched roofs. In 
this way cold season in wi 


dults and attack fresh 


hosts. Even in the various altitudinal zones between latitude: 


of 32°17° and 36°58° North and longitude 73.26° and 80.30% 


East in the Valley of Kashmir Haemopysalis and Hyolomma 


Species have been found but are not necessarily acting as the 
Vectors of the disease, 


Suspected for the transmission of 
and Goat in this Valley and even 
hese ticks have been found on. 
Boats before they are shorne but further 
t reveal to be in the infective stages. 


Orntihodrus Species is also 
Theileriosis specially in Sheep 
in the cold Weather of winter t! 
the body of Sheep and 
observations did no 


Tthas been Observed that there is no endemic zone of 
Theiletiosis in Kashmir. This may be accounted for by the 
bitations 48 also th 


i © observed fact that local cattle 
are resistant to this disease, 


Our obesrvation on the out-break of this disease in a private 
Farm, Sonawara Srin 


naged under semi-ranch system. = 
Mortality rate in Farm Was 339/, among Jersey cross or bre 
animals for the year 1968-69, 


Theileriosis has often been found in association with Anap- 
asmosis. It is therefore not Possible to calculate the exact impact 
of this disease on the livestock of Kashmir, in term of Si 
due to death, morbidity, decrease in milk and abosiene pe 
of this infection. Assessment Was made more diffcult by 
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fact that clinical cases of livestock not personally observed by 
disease investigation staff were missed by other veterinarians 
when no Laboratoty facilities were available. However many 
such cases were examined second hand after the other veterina- 
rians despatched the material for laboratory examination. 
This also revealed high incidence of sublinical cases among 
some cross bred progeny. 


Haemophysalis Hyalomma and Ornithodorush have been 
found widespread throughout 134 x 40 K.M. of the Valley. The 
spread of theilariosis therefore poses a new problem in cattle 
disease in Kashmir, although at present only sporadic incidence 
has been reported. 


The epizootologic studies conducted on Anaplasmosis has 
established clinical cases of this protozoan infection in pure 
pread Jersey Cattle in this State. Attempts made to locate the 
vectors responsible for the transmission of this disease did not 
definitely prove that either ticks or horse flies found in the 
neighbourhood of this area play any role in its spread. Further 
survey made showed that the disease was restricted to the 
Government organised Farm alone, and blood samples screened 
from the animals revealed only five cases were positive out 
of such 180 animals including cross bred and their progeny. 
In consideration of the fact that the disease was not found in 
local cattle, it was therefore realised that Anaplasmosis is not 


problem in Kashmir. 


Anaplasmosis was detected in the above Farm after the 
introduction of imported Jersey cows. Observations made did 
not reveal any correlation between prevailing mosquito or fly 
population in the Farm where clinical cases of Anaplasmosis 
were found. Apparantly infection may have spread through 
instruments used for inoculations and vaccinations. The 
incidence of Anaplasomosis was observed only in the summer 
season (July) of the year 1968-69, while for winter, spring and 
‘Autumn seasons no such cases have been reported so far. The 
epizootologic studies on Bovine Trichomoniasis have revealed 
that the protozoan infection was not much prevelant in the 
Valley. Detailed examinations of the material from 438 animals 
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is infecti ile most 
Tevealed that only two animals had this ge tiie tne 
of the localities in the Valley were foun: with history of 
fection two cases were recorded from the cows tetiae sasitiele 
Pyometra, repeat breeding and abortion in in rat otha. wee 
Hajan about 30 K. M. North-West of Srinagar. ia itcce cae 
eeding of cows is not uncommon, Bot Hajan, for 
Were reported by the Attifical Insemination Officer 
ascertaining the cause of infertility and abortion. 


t pretozoan disease oo 

absent from the Kashmir Valley but its distribution is oe us 

in the plain and semi-hilly terrains, of Jammu _Province, Fi 
i i have revealed that this a 

Ong equines and camels jn the plain of pines 

Jammu district, While the incidence is fairly low in the 

hilly regions between altitude cf 2000 to 3000 feet. 


ience that fligs Such as “Tabanids” = 
Play a great role while mosquitoes may also : 

ical carrjers, Pathogenosis after pie 
ro) TYPNOSOMiasis in equines especially horses and GaPE 
with high rise in temperature | rite 
Conjuctival mucous membrane 
Pirating distress and severe ae 
intermittant fever, oedema of di . 
nce of the hump in certain chroni 


Ypical Course 
106° Urticarial €ruptions, 
haemorrhagic Patches, res 
While in camels there was 


Tent parts, with disappeara 
cases, 


To our knowledge trypnosomiosis in cattle “Surra”’ has ae 
been reported SO far even from the plains of Jammu eg 
There appears to be Very low incidence of this pene 
Jammu plains, However Our experience has revealed that bist 
animals by and large Femain carriers without showing any : a 

symptoms of this disease, Serdiagnostic tested : or is ‘s 
mercuric chloride tests Of Benett has been success ne tastes 
detect cases of Sura in Camels and it has been obser: 


istri lowed by 
infection is fairly common in Kathua district. follo 
Jammu plains. 
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CHAPTER 19 
Composite Cultural Heritage of Kashmir 


Prof. F.M. Hassnain 


“While absorbing new ideas, the Kashmiris on their 
Own part have created a mixed and composite culture, 
which is tolerant, humane and kind at the same time.” 


—Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah 


its earliest inhabitants and its tirthas. It tells us 
Deo st by striking the mountains 
with his trisul, how the Nagas Biceaea ie killing the Jalod, 
aS Tuler of the clan inhabiting the lake and the details about 
Ka ote tribes, which later on settled in the valley*, 

shmir then came to be known as Satidesha, and people by 
various tribes, such as, the Nagas the Pishachas, the Gandhravas, 


the Sakas, Tunganas, ang the Yavanas*, The Nagas, who 


were of Turanian stock 
Y were the first to accept the doctrines 


of Buddhism, They were é 
‘5 thi a hippers 
of the pre-historic sie) © sun and the serpent wors ipp 


: The earliest Teferences to the valley of Kashmir are con- 
tained in the Greek Classics of Ptolemy’, Dionysios*, Hekataios®, 
and Herodotos™”. The Chinese have also refered to Kashmir 


a Tences to the valley in the Annals of 
the T ‘ang dynasty", but these pertain to the 6th century A.D, 


The Arabic works of Al-Masudi, Al-qazwini, AL-Jdrisi and 
Al-Beruni also contain references to the valley of Kashmir and 
in this connection, Al-Beruni’s jndia is most authentic. 
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Excavations conducted at Burzahom have revealed that the 
earliest inhabitants of the valley were cave-dewellers or pit- 
dewellers. It was in about 3300 B.C. that the people of 
Kashmir chose the various krewas or uplands for their resi- 
dential purposes. The ancient site has yielded a large number 
of bone and stone tools, in the shape of harpoons, needles, 
arrow-heads, spear heads, axes, chisels etc!*. Of unusual interest 
are the burials of human beings and animals so far located in 
the habitation chambers. The excavations also revealed the 
first ever found rock painting, depicting a hunting scence 
during day, illuminated by the two shining suns, which is 
perhaps the earliest specimen of primitive art in Kashmir’. 


During the 6th century B.C. the Achaemenian monarchy 
rose to power in persia, Afganistan and other regions of the 
northern India under the leadership of Cyrus the Great. The 
valley of Kashmir, which formed a part of Gandhara, came 
under the influence of the Bactrians, the Scythians and the 
Parthians. Alexander the Great marched his armies into India 
in the beginning of 326 B.C, After his departure, many small 
.Greek chiefships arose in the north western regions of India 
and Demetrious became the ruler of a big kingdom, which 
gncluded Kashmir also™. 


Among the Greek rulers, whose coins have been located in 
the valley are Euthydemos I Apollodotos, Menandrou, Anti- 
machos Nikephoros, Hippostratos, Azez, Azilises, Vonones, 
Spalagadames, Spalirises, and Maues"®, It was Menandrou, who 
after having been defeated by Naga-sena in a religious discus- 
sion, became a Buddhist'®. It was during the Greek period that 
the cultural traditions in Rome, Byzantium, Syria and Persia 
travelled to the valley and its influence can be traced in the 
archaeological style of the sun temple of Martanda’’. Similar 
foreign influences can be traced in the constructional style of 
Takhat-i-Sulaiman, and the Buddhist terra-cottas of Harwan, 
‘Ushkar and Akhnur. 


The Yu-echi tribes of the Kansu region in China occupied 
Gandara in about 177 B.C. and they are known as the 
Kushanas’®, Kalhana in his Rajatarangini provides historical 
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evidence about the three Kushana rulers, Hushka, Jushka and 
Kanishka, who ruled over Kashmir in about the first century, 
A.D. and founded many towns, viharas and Buddhist stupas 
in the valley’®. 


During the powerful reigns of the Kushana kings, the 
pecp'e of the valley adopted Buddhism as their religion?’. It 
was during the reign of Kanishka that the 4th Buddhist Council 
was held in Kashmir*". The final decisions of the Council were 
engraved on copper plates and deposited in a stupa in the 
valley**. Hence-forth, the valley became the fountain-head 
of the Mahayana Buddhism, which was popularised by the 
Kasmiris in Central Asia, Tibet, China and South-East Asia. 
Vairochana was the first Kashmirian missionary, who built the 
first Buddhist vihar at Khotan in the Central Asian region**. 
Most famous among the Kashmirian monks, who introduced 
Buddhism in China, are Kumarajiva, Buddbayasas, Sangha- 
bhuti, Vimaleksha and Gunavarmana?!, Thedatter is renowned 
for his missionary activities in Java, Sumatra, Bali, Borneo and 
eines islands in the South-east Asia®5, It was in the 7th century 
thst Buddhism lost its popularity in the valley and Hinduism 

serted its dominant Position due to the patronage extended 
to it by the Kings of Kashmi 7 . 

mir. It was Nara, who started the 


process which eventually res; . oak s 
ulted in t 
from Kashmit®®, he extinction of Buddhism 


humanists prio Kirton, Kashmir desloped 
Shaivism, The deambee ae Oa known as the Kashmir 
betwen SHIVA ee which gives a description of dialogues 
pacts, ati, were compiled with suitable inter- 
pretations by Somananda in the 8th century. Utpaladeva and 
Abhinavagupta further developed them with detailed com- 
mentaries like the Ishyarg Praysbhijna and the famed Tantra- 
loka. The Kashmirian Scholars worked out a monistic philo- 
sophy which is quite distinct from the Advaita Vedanta. They 
taught that phenomenal existence, though transitory in naturé 
was not unreal and manifested in its phenomenal aspect. It 
continues to be what it has been eternally, the limitless, all 
inclusive; blissful and external consciousness?’. 
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The Kashmiris excelled in architecture during the period 
ending the 12th century A.D. The Archaeological remains at 
Awantipur, Martand, Taper, Mattan and Parihaspur are the 
most remarkable existing monuments in India®’. The Kash- 
miris re-arranged the motifs they had ready at hand into a 
new artistic combination which was so beautiful and at the 
same lime so dignified that it fixed for all succeeding centuries 
the ideal of what 4 temple for the God should be**. This 
splendid architecture of Kashmir is our most treasured heri- 


tage. 

The Kashmiris contributed voluminously to the Sanskrit 
ure in India. Not only in the field of poetics where the 
Kashmirian scholars have excelled all others, their contri- 
putions in the field of philosophical and historical literature 
are superD and notable®’. Out of all the regions in the country, 
Kashmir excells in producing continuous series of historical 
reccrds from ancient times to the present century. In the 
field cf historiography, the names of Ratnakara, Ralhana, 
rivara, Jonaraja, Mulla Ahmed, Mulla Nadri, Mahamad 


literat 


suka, S 
Mehdi, Haider Malik. Mohsin Fani, Narayan Koul, Mohamad 
Azim, Birbal Kachru, Hassan Shah will be remembered 
always. 


Islam made its headway into Kashmir through the efforts of 
the Muslim travellers, soldiers, scholars and saints, who visited 
the valley in the 8th century A.D. It was Brahmaraja, who 
invited the seven Muslim princes for an invasion of Kashmir. 
Harsha appointed Muslims in his army and they enjoyed great 
influence 00 him. There are many indications in the Rajata- 
rangini of Kalhana, which show Harsha’s leanings towards 
Islam”. But it goes to the credit of Gyalpo Rinchina, the last 
Buddhist ruler of Kashmir, to have brought Islam to the 
masses by his voluntary conversion at the hands of a fakir, 
whose tomb at Bulbul Lankar has become our national heritage. 
It was Islam, which completed the process of the blending of 


cultures in the valley- 


Sultanate, from the begining of the 


The period of the 
he end of the 16th century is a golden 


fourteen century to t 


i <ashmir 
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Period of national glory in the history of Kashmir, It < 
Period when the valley of Kashmir had its own rulers. Du : 

Sultan Shihab-ud-din’s Teign, the Kashmiris extended the 
boundaries of India tight upto Gazni, Qandhar, and 
Badakshan®, Sultan Zain-ul-abidin (1420-1470) was undoubted- 
ly the greatest ruler in the history of Kashmir for having 
ushered benevolent rule for the people. Due to our love and 
affection for him, we still call him—Badshah er the great king. 
He was honoured with the appelation of Narayanaytara by the 
Kashmiris**, During the Sultanate, the Kashmiris evolved a 
isti Osophy known as the Rishi Order, founded 
by the great patron saint of Kashmir, Hazrat Shaikh Noor-ud- 
din Wali, These Sufis played an important role as preachers 
Of love, justice, social Teform and Islam. These Rishis, who 
belonged to Various faiths, were the harbingers of secularism, 


The Sultans of Kashmir w 
Passage of time, nothing remains of their works except the 
tomb of Snitan Zain-ul-A bidin’s Mother, the tomb of Sayed 
Mohamad Madni ang the Khangah of Shah Hamdan. They 
gave to the World, What is known as the wooden architecture 
of Kashmir. which has a distinct style of its own* ; 


€t€ great builders but with the 


Tt was during the 
whi 


ch th 
introduced. The we 


the Papier-machj 
Asian Tegion, 
and Yousaf Sh 
Santoor and si 
Kashmir. 


Period of the Sultans, that arts and 
© valley has attained world fame, were 
caving of the Shawls, the wood work and 
Were brought to Kashmir from the Central 
Some of the Sultans like Badshah, Hassan Shah 
ah were 8reat patrons of music and now, the 
Oftvana and the rouf has become synonymous with 


The Mughals, though Conquerors of Kashmir, added to 
our cultural heritage in the shape of various Mughal gardens 
around the Dal Lake and at various places in the valley. It 
was due to the Mughals that the ancient glory of Kashmir, as 
the paradise on earth, Was restored’, They were the great 
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patrons of learning and it was during their peri istane 
i-Mazahib, an authoritative work Sar be es rd 
compiled by Mulla Mohsin Fani. The greatest Sethe Ta 
poets of Kashmir, Mulla Tahir Ghani composed hi aoe 
famous Divan in the middle of the 17th century. rscvorlg 


It was due to the progressive and secular thinking of th 
Kashmiris that they joined the freedom struggle without a ; 
distinction of caste, creed and colour. Since pre-historic ina 
Kashmir has been a meeting ground of many a varied and rj _ 
cultures. While absorbing new ideas, the Kashmiris on aa 
own part have created a mixed and composite culture ane 
tolerant, humane and kind at the same time. Such a ha Hy 
blending of cultures is peculiar to the valley only and ae 
influenced them upto the present times in their outlook on ey, as 
day affairs and problems®*. Our composite culture ae, 
puddhist, Shaivist and Islamic at the same time is the hall-mark 
of the Kashmiris and we are proud of it. 
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APPENDIX 


The Kashmir Council of Research wish to underline the 
importance of the rich and great cultural heritage enshrined in 
the vast source materials available in Kashmir for purposes of 
research and learning. 


The Council is of a firm opinion that three decades having 
elapsed since independence, time has come when vigorous and 
concerted efforts should be undertaken now to delve deep into 
the treasures of art and culture of our State. 


Patronage of State Government : 


The Council would therefore like to impress upon the State 
Government the necessity of provision of financial support, 
rewards and pensions to persons engaged in historical research, 
cultural activity, literary work and scientific exploration. Such 
financial support and rewards were forthcoming from Imperial 
Treasuries under royal patronage in pre-Independence period. 
Now that popular regimes have emerged in post-Independence 
era it is in the fitness of things that such patronage should be 
forth-coming from the popular Governments. 


Allocation of Funds : 


The Council appeals to the State Government to allocate 
specific funds for scientific research, cultural and historical 
studies and research without further loss of time, as we have 
to make up for a serious time-lag of about 30 years in this 
important field of development in art, history, culture and 
literature. Such a gesture on the part of the Government 
would be viewed by the Council with profound gratitude ; 
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loyalty to the cause of honest endeavours to dig into our past 
culture and heritage with a view to help build a bright, pros- 


Perous future ; towards which we can look forward with a sense 
of pride and honcur, should be our aim. 


Microfilming of Manuscripts : 


The Council brings it to the notice of the Government that 


uscripts are scattered all over 
tment, educational and other 
individuals. These manuscripts 


Ministers have come and gone but no 
one h 

pistons peeceth ‘A Pts either microfilmed or 
tion to make L2¢ Ceuneil demands of the Ministry of Educa- 
for the ey arrangements of staff and apparatus 
Promptly, stand have the necessary microfilming etc. done 


Return o . 
# manuscripts by National Archives, New Delhi 


lotes with concern th: 


ae at Our pecious heritage in 
Cri i 7 : . 
especially the world Pts in Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian and 


: famous Gilgit i ent to 
the Natio fs git manuscripts were si 
i a, a b 8, New Delhi, for Tepair and binding at 
: ut these have not b turned so far, 
The C ‘ e not been re 
Work restecte suas that these manuscripts be got back and 
2 on the diting of the Gilgit manuscripts. 


Department of Buddhism 


: » there is need to start a research wing 
on Kashmir Buddhism ai 
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Return of antiquities by the Archaeological Survey of India : 


The Council understands that as per agreements entered by 
the State Government with the Government of India, the 
Archaeological Survey of India had to build an anthropological 
Museum at Burzehom, which has not been done by them so 
far. All antiquities, which have been unearthed by the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India during the last 30 years have been 
taken away by them out of the State. The Council demands 
that the Archaeological Survey of India be requested to esta- 
blish the promised Museum at Burzehom and return all the 
antiquities etc unearthed during the last 30 years to our State 
Museums at Jammu, Srinagar and Delhi. 

Encyclopacodia Kashmiriana : 

The Council records its appreciation of Jammu and Kashmir 
Academy of Art Language and, Culture in having started the 
project of Encyclopaeodia Kashmiriana. The Academy, it is 
hoped, will enlist the co-operation of the council in the com- 
pilation of this stupendous work, to make it of such high 
standard and quality that it would be sought after by scholars 
cf Kashmiriology all over the world. 


World Kashmir Conference : 


The Council is of opinion that in order to unravel and 
revitalise cur culture, a grand conference be organised in 
Kashmir every year to which eminent personalities in different 
fields of Art, Culture and Science pertaining to Kashmir are 
invited from different parts of the world, It would be in the 
fitness of things that such a conference is held under non- 
official auspices. Such a Conference would more appropriately 
be part of the work KCR and to make a beginning in this 
behalf and to hold first such conference next Autumn, the State 
Government are requested to make a grant of Rs. 50,000/-. 


Establishment of Department of Sanskrit : 


It is well known that Kashmir formed an important seat of 
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Sanskrit learning between 7th and 14th century A.D. — 
tion made by Kashmiries to Sanskrit have attained world oe 
It is regretted that uptil now, no Department of Sanaskrit h 
been established at the University of Kashmir. The Counei 
demands of the University of Kashmir to establish the Sanskrit 
Department as early as Possible. 


Establishment of Department of Arabic : 


It is well known that since 13th Century that Kashmirics 
have ccntributed a lot to the Arabic literature and such manus- 
cripts are preserved in Archives, Research, and other educa- 
tional institutions as well as in private hands Itis also a fact 
that Arabic has attained much importance with the emergence 
of oil Producing West Asian States. As such, it is necessary 
to establish Arabic Departments in the University of Kashmir. 
The Council demands that the University of Kashmir take 
immediate. steps to establish such a Department, 


Building of City Centre and City Hall ; 


It 1S regretted that the municipal Council, Srinagar has not 
yet built up a city Hall and a Centre in Srinagar, The council 
demands ftom the Municipal Council that it takes early steps 
to build such g City Centre and Hall, with necessary facilities 
and amenities, 


Pension to Scholars : 


The Council and jts Members are committed to channlize 


their efforts end osevote their time. to research. abd Literary 
work. The Couneil jg Feady to help and assist the ministry of 


Education of the State Government and the Jammu and 
Kashmir Academy of Art Culture and Languages in framing 
a detailed scheme for grant of financial assistance and pension 
to prominent researchers engaged iu research and study, in 
various fields of specialisation, ~The Council also suggests tha t 


research awards and Research Scholarships be instituted by the 
State Government on regular basis, 
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Grants to Research Organisations : 


The Council urges upon the State Government to jniti 
action for grant of aid and financial support to various ues 
Institution and Research Centres in the State. In this esearch 
tion mention may be made of Shri Parmanand Recenee 
Institute, Sharda Peetha Research Centre, Research ene 
Hanfia Arabic College, Jamia Madiuatul Aloom etc. re of 


‘Centre of Central Asian Studies : 
Council notes with appreciation the establish 
m 
for Central Asian Studies at the Waivers * 
‘he Council would like to extend its full fedzead = 
d support to this Centre in the exploration of vex 


The 
the Centre 
Kashmir. T 


operation an 
history and culture of Kashmir, its impact and influences on 
nbouring areas and vice-versa. The Council however, 
> 


the neig 
feels that all such research work, projects and council of library 


studies should be got done through local authors and research 
scholars who should have a controlling hand in such projects 
and studics. The Council demands that a Board of Local 
scholars be constituted to formulate policies an¢ give direction 
for carrying on various projects in the Centre of central Asian 


Studies. 
Need for Field Scientific Research : 


Department of Botany, Chemistry, zoology of the University 
of Kashmir be prevailed upon to undertake field Scientific 
Research in flora, fauna, mine, minerals. forest wealth, medical. 
plants and herbs and natural resources, Solar energy, hydraulics 
etc. with a view to improve our style of life within the 


resources. 


Freedom Fighter’s Memorial Hall : 


The Council demands of the State Government to approve 
construction of fire-proof building for housing vestiges of our 
historic past, photographs of our martyrs and freedom fighters, 
all material available about them in manuscripts, from our 
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printed tape-recordings, etc, for use Tesearch by posterity. For 
this purpose, land as well as funds for construction, be made 
available for building of a Memorial Hall. The Council also. 
Tequests the State Government to have the precious records 
available in the Reference and Research Library of the Depart- 
ment of Information, Jammu and Kashmir Government, 
Srinagar fully utilized by research Scholars for buillding an 
authentic history of freedom Movement in Kashmir and the. 
events in the State which followed the partition in 1947. 


Editing Publication of Manuscripts : 


The Department of Archives may, in collaboration with the 


; make necessary arrangements of alloting 
scholars projects for editing, annotation, compilation, trans- 


Research ‘ . ; 
Srinage ; ma‘eral with Radio Keshmir, Leh, Jammu and 


Unio ini 
Gove. of IR” of Information and Broadcasting of the 
" © requested yj cs = 
from the State Go q d withan appropriate recommendation 
Council of Research ¢ 


Panel discussions and features etc. 
Kashmir, broadcast from Srinagar. 
Ons of Radio Kashmir, for purposes 
mn 


z Original or in translations for the 
benefit of the reading Public, 5 


Grant-in-aid to Lalded Nundreshi Research Centre : 
The State Government, Ministry of Education, may agree 
to approach the National Commission for Co-operation with 


UNESCO to take up following major research Projects in colla 
boration with Kashmir Council of Research, Archacological 
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Survey of India (North west Circle) and other interested In- 
ternational Agencies :— 


a. Magalithic and Neo-lithic perjod find and excavation 
at Burzanhom and Hoinar (Pahalgam and similar other 


excavations) of later periods, 


b. Conducting search of hidden treasure of copper plates 
containing records of 4th Buddhist Council in 


Kashmir. 
Institution of Chair in Ladakhi : 


The University of Kashmir may agree to institute a Chair 
for Research in Ladakhi art and culture and literature with 


necessary financial assistance from UG.C. 
Task Force For Implementation of Policy Resolution = 


The Council recommends that a Task Force for implementa- 
tion of this Policy Resolution on research and cultural heritage, 
be constructed under the chairmanship of the Chief Minister 
in which the Kashmir Council of Research should be suitably 


Tepresented. 


In pursuance of the above, the Council requests its patron 
(Chief Minister J. & K.) to use his good offices with the 
Ministry of Education, Government of India, Department of 
the State Government and the University of Kashmir, Muncipal 
Council and Cultural Academy for considering the suggestions 


set forth above. 
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